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A Book of Actual 
Pages from this 
Accepted Educational Standard 


Fifty pages on diversified subjects —lifted bodily 
from respective volumes of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. Pages that speak for themselves 
... that give you an actual “‘sample’’ of the ten 
Compton volumes. Pages that will show you in 
themselves why Compton’s has been endorsed 
so enthusiastically by the leading educators of 
America. GQ, We offer this book to you free and 
without obligation. We want you to have it so 
chat you will &zow just what Compton's is—and 


why Compton's was awarded the Medal of Honor 
at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition—why in thou- 
sands of classrooms and teachers’ homes, Compton's 
is an indispensable assistant. GQ Send the coupon 
for this free book. You will find it truly a revela- 
tion. And it tells you too all about Compton's 
National Teacher’s Service—a modern professional 
service that quickens classroom interest, makes 
teaching easier—and your teaching success more 
certain. To help yourself, mail the coupon today 
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California Office and Warehouse: 60 California St., San Francisco 





C. T. A. Section Officers 


Walter L. Bachrodt, City 
Superintendent of Schools, San Jose; Secretary: 
E. G. Gridley, 312 Federal Telegraph Building, 
Oakland. 


Central—President: C. S. Weaver, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Merced; Secretary: 
Louis P. Linn, Route F, Box 100, Fresno. 

Central Coast—President: James G. Force, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Salinas; Sec- 


retary: T. S. MacQuiddy, District Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Watsonville. 


Bay—President: 
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Northern—President: Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, 
1203 Montgomery Street, Oroville; Secretary: 
Mrs. Minnie M. Gray, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Yuba City. 


North Coast—President; A. O. Cooperrider, 
Principal High School, Arcata; Secretary: Shir- 
ley Perry, 534 Dora Avenue, Ukiah. 


Southern—President: Albert F. Vandegrift, 
3elmont High School, Los Angeles; Secretary: 
F. L. Thurston, 732 Van Nuys Building, Los 
Angeles. 





Now YOUR SCHOOL Can Have 
“Giant”? Play Equipment 


Heo” much easier your work would be if you had a well-equipped 
play ground! The children busy, happy, healthy and easy to 
manage. No teacher need now do without modern play equipment, 
for we have a plan which solves the problem simply and easily. 


FREE---A Helpful Plan for Teachers ny 


You do not need an appropriation from your 
school board in order to have a completely mod- 
We have a plan by which 


ern playground. 







s 


teachers may obtain the installation of Giant 
equipment, independent of their board—a plan 
that will meet with the hearty approval of both 
parents and officials. It has helped hundreds of 
teachers to get just what they wanted and is be- 
coming more popular every day. Write today 
for full particulars. 












Coupon Below Brings Complete 





Play Book 
Learn more about the equipment offered = | /(@ameF? Wile —. — — — — — 
by the Giant Mfg. Co., the world’s fore- USE THIS 
most manufacturers of playground equip- COUPON 
ment—rings, bars, swings, teeters, see- at GIANT MFG. CO., 
saws, merry-go-arounds, combination ap- ary ! Box 429, 


- Council Bluff y 
paratus, game equipment and many others. ( / om Biete, lowe 


Mail Coupon Now=——> 
GIANT MFG. COQ. 


; Please send me free 

jl information about 

ff fy your plan for teach- 

‘ ers, and your free 

/ playground equipment 
booklet. 
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Gregg Shorthand 
Wins Again 


In the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association Speed Contest, held 
in San Antonio, Texas, on August 16, Mr. Martin J. Dupraw won permanent 
possession of the World’s Championship Trophy, by winning the contest for 
the third successive time. 


TABULATION OF RESULTS 
Errors at Errors at Errors at 
220 Words 260 Words 280 Words 


a Minute a Minute 
Martin J. Dupraw aise aeons 40 12 
* 


Charles Lee Swem.... ond 10 
Nathan Behrin ; 34 Wkes 22 
* Did not qualify on this test. 


The World’s Highest Shorthand Speed 
Records Are Held by Writers 
of Gregg Shorthand 


All records were made in the Championship Contests of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association. 


282 Words a Minute (Court Testimony)— 
Charles Lee Swem—accuracy 99.29% 


260 Words a Minute (Jury Charge)—Martin 
J. Dupraw—accuracy 99.69% 


220 Words a Minute (Literary Matter)— 
Martin J. Dupraw—accuracy 99.81%. 
(Held jointly with two others) 


215 Words a Minute (Literary Matter)— 
Albert Schneider—accuracy 98.32% 


200 Words a Minute (Literary Matter)— 
Charles Lee Swem—accuracy 99.50%. 
(Tied with one other). Average accuracy 
—99.29% 


The World’s Shorthand Championship has been won five times in suc- 
cession by Gregg writers. 


Six of the last seven World’s Championship Contests have been won by 
writers of Gregg Shorthand. 


For Speed—A ccuracy—Simplicity—Gregg leads the world 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 








Working wonders for teachers 
in 60,000 schools 


—a new, fascinating plan that 
multiplies interest in this 
vital health halit 


A plan that is being praised by teachers in every 

state because it is putting new life, new interest 

into their health programs! A unique, fasci- 

nating plan that works wonders in getting the 

nn ary to practice one of the most vital health 
abits: 


You know the importance of a proper break- 
fast for children. Almost every morning you 
have striking proof of inadequate nourishment 
among your pupils—physical fatigue, mental 
slowness, inattentiveness. And you know too 
what school nutrition authorities everywhere 
are recommending—a well-cooked cereal. They 
say the hot cereal breakfast gives just the men- 
tal and physical energy to last the morning 
through. 





The plan offered here presents the hot cereal 
idea in such a way that children want to prac- 
tice it. Ingeniously worked out by a teacher of 
many years experience, it is now bringing re- 
sults in more than 60,000 schools. 


Get all of this material 
absolutely free 


So enthusiastically have children taken to this 
plan, and so successful has it been in spreading 
the hot cereal breakfast habit, the Cream of 
Wheat Company is now making this special 
offer to all teachers. By merely clipping and 
mailing the coupon below you will get this full 
program and all material free. Not one penny 
cost for you at any time. The material includes 
unique contest devices, beautiful prizes, and 
plans for winning the co-operation of mothers. 
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All material 
FREE 


1. Graded contest devices to 
establish the hot cereal 
breakfast habit. 

2. Comprehensive outlines for 
teaching other fundamental 
health habits. 


3. Supplementary 
material. 


contest 


4. Picture awards for school 
rooms 


5. Outlines of talk to P. T. 
Association. 


6. Bibliography of health 
teaching literature. 





See how quickly your pupils respond to these 
unique ideas. Send for this free material and 
establish it in your program. Then see how 
much more delightful it is to teach when bodies 
are fortified with the proper breakfast, and 
minds are quick tolearn. Mail the coupon today. 
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What teachers say 


“I think you are to be congratulated on your method 
of teaching the value of a hot cereal breakfast. To me 
this ts one of the greatest health measures ever staged 
in our schools.’’ Miss E. M., Kirksville, Mo. 


“Practically all of my children are now eating a hot 
cereal breakfast.’’ Miss J. H.C., Utica, N. Y 


Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. 290, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me free your plan and material for teaching health. 











Name 
Name and grade of schoo! 


Address........... 
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ELIABLE 


TRADE MARK 


YLOPLATE 





Since the Days of the Horse and Buggy 


--- for More than 43 Years --- 
The Most Popular of Manufactured Blackboards 















In schools throughout the United States 
... and in 22 foreign countries ... Old 
Reliable Hyloplate is the most popular of 
Blackboards. 
this economical, quality blackboard have 


Millions of square feet of 


been installed and are serving the school 
children of the world today! 


Produced by special machinery, in a fac- 


in the manufactured blackboard field. 


Old Reliable Hyloplate will not warp, 
chip, crack or break. It is hard, close- 
grained, with a velvet-smooth writing sur- 
face of world-wide reputation. As efficient 
as it is economical, its many advantages 
merit the most serious consideration 
for every blackboard requirement. 
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tory built and specially equipped for this 





one product, developed and supervised 
by experts, Old Reliable Hyloplate has 
\'] naturally won a position of leadership 


Send the coupon for 
catalog, all the impor- 
tant facts, and a free 
sample ef Hyloplate. 
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Weber Costello Co. 











WEBER COSTELLO CO. 
Dept. PH10, Chicago Heights, Illinois 


stood that this obligates me in no way. 





Gentlemen: Please send me Free of all charze a sample of Old Reliable 
Hyloplate Blackboard together with detailed information. It is under- 









San Francisco—601 Mission Street 
Phoenix, Ariz.—524 West Washington Street 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, Distributors 


Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Boulevard 
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P. O. Box 685, Reno, Nevada 
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REVELATION 


TOOTH POWDER 


Cleanliness without 
injury to tooth 
structure or gum 
tissue is the most 
essential necessity 
in a dentifrice. 


[Injurious sub- 
stances—as GLYC- 
ERINE, GRIT, 
CHLORATE OF 
POTASH, or any CORRO- 
SIVE COMPOUND should not 
be incorporated in the manu- 
facture of a dentifrice. 

Glycerine is a depletant, also 
an irritant. It absorbs the 
moisture from the _ tissues, 
which naturally will recede, 
weakening the gum margin 
and exposing the membrane 
covering the roots of the teeth, 
causing sensitiveness and 





bleeding. The mois- 
ture in the gum tis- 
sue is essential to 
the healthy condi- 
tion of the mem- 
brane. 

Grit, even though 
softer than the en- 
amel, will be forced 
by the tooth brush 
between the gum margin and 
the tooth, thereby causing in- 
flammation and _ subsequent 
gum ailments. 

Chlorate of Potash is an irri- 
tant and can be classed as a 
corrosive compound and should 
never be used in a dentifrice. 
Revelation Tooth Powder is 
never in paste form and con- 
tains none of the above-men- 
tioned drugs. 


AUGUST E. DRUCKER COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Domestic Science Desks 
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A Very Important Division 





Scholarship 


Good 

Depends upon the appearance and 
utility of your equipment as well as 
upon the spirit of the instructor. 

Kewaunee is practical—superla- 
tively so—yet it possesses a decided 
artistic appeal. 

Your young women will respond per- 
ceptibly to its influence. 


LABORATORY 


FURNITURE 


For many years this Company has been engaged 
in the business of manufacturing Laboratory Fur- 
niture for Schools and Colleges. One of our very 
important divisions is that of Domestic Science and 
Domestic Art. Kewaunee Desks embody every 
practical improvement and convenience, besides be- 
ing more sightly, better finished and far more 
pleasing to the discriminating taste of Instructors. 
They help you make better Home-Makers. 


“Five years ago,” wrote a Minnesota Superin- 
tendent, “we purchased Kewaunee Domestic Sci- 
ence tables and stoves for twenty-four people. The 
equipment has been used constantly when school 
was in session and one can hardly see that it has 
been in use at all. It looks almost as good as 
new. It is the best equipment on the market to 
my knowledge and I have examined the field quite 
carefully.” 


The new Kewaunee book will be sent to inter- 
ested instructors. 


XPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Manager 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, State Distributors 


San Francisco—601 Mission Street 


Phoenix, Ariz.—524 West Washington Street 
1317 Van Ness Avenue, Fresno, California 


Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Boulevard 
P. O. Box 685, Reno, Nevada 
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HE September issue carried as its 

frontispiece the greetings of the 

new State Executive Secretary of 
the California Teachers’ Association,— 
Roy W. Cloud. He assumed his new 
duties September 1, 
1927. 

The two major 
matters of business now occupying the 
attention of the C. T. A. officers are,— 
(1) the fall membership campaign, in 
which are written the memberships for 
the calendar year 1928; (2) the in- 
ternal re-organization of the C. T. A., 
to more fittingly meet present-day 
needs. 


ROY W. CLOUD 


Mr. Cloud is a native son of Califor- 
nia. He was born at Crystal Springs in 
San Mateo County, a site now drowned 
under the waters of the Crystal Springs 
Lake. He graduated from the Red- 
wood City High School and, in 1905, 


from Stanford University. 


He was San Mateo County Super- 
intendent of Schools 1906 to 1925, and 
Redwood City Superintendent of 
Schools 1925 to 1927. Mr. Cloud mar- 
ried a native daughter of California, 
whose home was Oakland. Their son 
is now in the stock and bond business 
in San Francisco. 


Prominent in C. T. A. 


For many years Mr. Cloud has been 
prominently identified with the activi- 
ties and progress of the California 
Teachers’ Association. He has long 
served as a member of the Bay Section 
Council, and later, of the State Council 
of Education. In 1925 he served as 
President of the Bay Section. 





It is appropriate that the Board of 
Directors of the C. T. A. should have 
called to its highest executive position, 
a schoolman not only richly experienced 
in California school administration, but 
also thoroughly familiar with the Cal- 
ifornia Teachers’ Association itself.— 


V. MacC. 


* * * 


ISUAL education is as old as 

human eyesight. Much of the 

learning of primitive man came 
that way. For several hundred thou- 
sand years man has known the ad- 
vantages of alert and 
intelligent vision. 


With the rise of our 
present day complex, 
industrial civilization, visual education 
has developed new phases. Technical 
science and mechanics have given in- 
struments and technique, leading to 
astounding developments in this field. 
The camera, the projection apparatus, 
the motion picture, the organized 
exhibits and museums, have all made 
magnificent contributions to a new edu- 
cational technique. The new knowledge 
in psychology and child study is also 
giving definition of objectives and pre- 
cision of method. (See pages 469, 476.) 


Visual education is a normal and rou- 
tine ingredient in the program of the 
well-organized modern school. Equip- 
ment is provided for the economical 
and effective conduct of visual instruc- 
tion, in connection with all pertinent 
phases of the curriculum. The days 
of faddism and experimentation are 
largely passing. Visual education is 
coming into a sober stride-—V. MacC. 


VISUAL 
EDUCATION 
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The Rights of Boards of Education 


A. J. CLoup 
Chief Deputy Superintendent of Schools of San Francisco 


of (CC insea dow: State Supreme Court local community form, primarily, parts of 
handed down a decision on Sep- a state system of schools, and that, there- 
re tember 12th (in a case brought be- fore, in case of conflict, state school laws 
n, fore it by the San Francisco Board of take precedence over all local enactments 
od Education) that is of interest, we believe, relating to the schools, whether such 
ut to the entire State. In this decision the local provisions be incorporated in mu- 
sl. Court held that a Board of Supervisors nicipal charters, or otherwise. The case 
must appropriate annually for school pur- to which we refer arose through a con- 
cy poses the amounts of money requested in_ flict between sections of the San Fran- 
the budget submitted by the Board of cisco City Charter and the State School 
Education when within the limitations of Law. The court holds in decisive fashion 
as the State School Law. that the State School Law prevails. 
he The facts involved in the case, briefly The decision is also interesting in that 
stated, are: The San Francisco Board of it will strengthen the movement toward 
he Supervisors had reduced the budget esti- fiscal independence of Boards of Educa- 
u- mates of the Board of Education this ion. Such a course is wholly in line with 
id- year by a sum approximating $1,000,000. the curve of progress in school adminis- 
nd The Board of Education, after exhaust- tration in the leading cities of the United 
ing all other known remedies, petitioned States during the past quarter-century. 
the Supreme Court for a writ of mandate The responsibility becomes fixed. Boards 
ur to compel the Board of Supervisors to in- of Education, as trustees of the people’s 
ex, clude in the municipal budget the sums interests in the education of the commu- 
‘on asked for by the Board of Education, and __nity’s children, can be held definitely ac- 
cal to fix the tax rate accordingly. The countable both for their acts and their 
. Court in its decision upheld the conten- failures to act. Authority and responsi- 
~ tion of the Board of Education and is- bility are united. 
to sued the writ. Subsequently, the Board 3y winning this decisive victory, the 
Id. of Supervisors obeyed the mandate of the San Francisco Board of Education has 
rus, Court. f blazed the path in a way that will doubt- 
zed The decision re-inforces powerfully the less prove of great service to California 
nila doctrine that the schools of any given schools. 
‘du- ~~ —— 
dge ye EDUCATION WEEK, sponsored annually by the American 
also Legion and the National Education Association, will be observed this 
pre- year from Monday, November 7, to Sunday, November 13. The purpose of 
J the American Education Week is to focus public interest on the actual work 
being accomplished by schools in all parts of the United States. 
— Details of the program for American Education Week are under the 
the direction of Frank C. Cross, national director of the National Americanism 
juip- Commission of the American Legion, and J. W. Crabtree, Secretary of the 
ical National Education Association. 
ruce It is expected that Americanization, the eradication of illiteracy, the pro- 
motion of sound health, and increased co-operation between the school, the 
nee home and the church will receive prominent mention in the program for 
days American Education Week. The American Legion and school officials in 
are all parts of the country will co-operate in observance of the week, which 
n iS will include Armistice Day, Friday, November 11. 





acC. 
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ITH the signing of Assembly 

| Bill No. 570 the immediate ques- 

{j tions settled for the time-being, 

a) of keeping tenure on the statute 
#| books This has been a battle 
to make tenure safe for teach- 

ers. It now remains to be seen 

if the teachers are safe fcr tenure. 

As a class-room teacher who has 
watched the legislative battles on tenure 
during the last three sessions, I feel that 
the latter part of the question is now the 
more important one for. us to consider. 
The Legislature has been very consider- 
ate of us. In the 1923 session Assembly- 
man Dozier’s attempt to repeal the Ten- 
ure Law failed, because the memters 
accepted the teachers’ stat*ment that 
tenure made better conditions for the 
pupils as well as for the teachers. The 
Legislature passed the Ecksward bill in 
1925, and the Little bill at tre 1927 ses- 
sion, as a result of the same sert of argu- 
ment. Naturally we teachers believe 
this theory to be true. But we shall 
have to more than believe it true. We 
must make it true if we hope te benefit 
by it. 

Improve the Personnel 


The teachers of California can not sit 
back and merely take an academic inter- 
est in the law They should take steps 
to make this a dynamic force by which to 
improve the person- 
nel of the profes- 
sion. 


Firstly, the new- 
ly enacted law is 
not retroactive. If 
the Supreme Court 
were to declare the 
present law uncon- 
stitutional it means 
that for the next 
three years there 
will be no protec- 
tion under the state 


News 


The Next Problem in Tenure 


R. W. Everett, 


Sacramento High School, Sacramento, California 


just enacted, may be repealed at any time 
that the people or the Legislature have a 
majority so desiring. 

Thirdly, the teachers of the state must 
go to the Legislature at nearly every ses- 
sion, asking for further changes in the 
educational laws. For instance, our re- 
tirement salary laws soon must be re- 
vamped. The failure of the Sabbatical 
Leave Bill to receive the Governor’s sig- 
nature, calls for redoubled action on our 
part. If the impression gets abroad we, 
as a group, are taking undue advantage of 
our protection and are making it a means 
whereby inefficient ‘instructors have be- 
come unproductive recipients of public 
money, then we shall find public, legisla- 
ture, and officials alike opposed to grant- 
ing further favors. 


Clean Hands Are Useful 


Finally, the new law itself is not above 
suspicion. As a result of an “eleventh 
hour” attempt to suit everyone, it is quite 
possible that we may have put into the 
law a provision that will take it back 
into the courts. In case our fight has to 
be done all over again, “clean hands” will 
be a valuable asset. 


T WILL be many years before we 
have another Senate as iriendly to 
tenure as the last three have been. Ten- 
ure appeals largely to the people in a 
large city system, so the Senators from 
the city districts 

have been uniform- 

ly favorable. Now 

Los Angeles’ eight 

Senators, San Fran- 

cisco’s seven. Ala- 

meda’s four, and 

Santa Clara’s two, 

are reduced to one 

each. Theseventeen 

new Senators will 

come from the rural 

communities where 


law. 
Secondly, this law 


California school girls make their own clothing, — 
practical and artistic,—in many home 
economics laboratories. 


for another genera- 
tion in the one- 
room schools, ten- 
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ure either can mean little, or be positively 
disliked by the community. If tenure has 
not “made good,” any attempt to pass 
another such bill through the next Senate 
would seem hopeless. 


There is a widespread opinion, which 
we often met in the Legislature, to the 
effect that “Tenure is a scheme to give 
poor teachers a permanent job.” Ex- 
Governor Richardson stated this preju- 
dice succinctly when in 1925 he pocketed 
our bill “Good teachers do not need a 
tenure law, and poor teachers should not 
have it.” Much as we may resent the 
implication, we would be foolish to close 
our eyes to the fact that such an opinion 
exists. 


Professional Spirit Needed 

The only safe way to meet this criti- 
cism is to make tenure a dynamic means 
of improving the personnel of our “pro- 
fession.” Perhaps I might say, use it as 
a means of turning our “occupation” 
into a “profession.” The lawyers of the 
State have undertaken to improve the 
personnel of their profession by the 
newly-enacted statute, whereby the State 
Bar Association is given the legal right 
to discipline or disbar members for un- 
professional conduct. Although the 
teachers can not hope to go to any such 
lengths yet, still we may benefit by their 
example. Through our local organiza- 
tion we should co-operate closely with 
the school executives in the case of a 
fellow-teacher who for any one of several 
reasons is obviously unfit. In such cir- 
cumstances we must use our moral sua- 
sion to persuade such a teacher who is re- 
quested to do so for good cause, to resign. 

I realize that this suggestion may find 
few friends with either teachers or ad- 
ministrators. Many teachers will object 
to interfering against a fellow-teacher, as 
it will cause more or less bitter personal- 
ities. Many administrators will object to 
anyone, last of all teachers, interfering 
with their prerogative of command. I 
justify my suggestion on the following 
ground: Tenure does not give the teacher 
a vested interest in his or her position. 
The hearing before the Board, when a 
permanent teacher is dismissed for cause, 
is not a judicial hearing, as the Board is 
virtually prosecutor and tribunal in one. 





The idea is that by making the hearing 
public, popular opinion will be reached 
and the community itself shall finally de- 
cide whether or not the teacher should 
go. Like all human means of choice, 
this scheme is fallible, but it avoids the 
element of partiality and “politics” as 
completely as any means thus far de- 
vised, and yet spares the pupil from the 
incubus of an incompetent teacher. 

The fact that when the teacher appeals 
to the courts, the board’s decision is 
usually reversed, only makes the case 
worse for the rest of us. It convinces the 
public that an incompetent teacher can- 
not be removed. Once this impression 
becomes fixed in the minds of the peo- 
ple of California, all tenure laws are 
doomed. Californians are justly proud 
of their schools, and are willing to spend 
great sums to maintain them. They feel, 
however, that the schools are to train 
the children, not to supply teachers with 
salaries. 


The fact that the great majority of 
teachers fully and honestly earn their 
salaries is the particular reason why they 
should oppose any scheme that tends to 
preserve the unfit. A few poor teachers 
who cannot be removed, will bulk larger 
in the public mind than many good ones 
who may be protected. 


* * * 


NEW BOARD OF EDUCATION 

EW California State Board of Educa- 

tion, appointed by Governor C. C, 
Young, July 29th, 1927, comprises the fol- 
lowing: Charles Albert Adams, San Fran- 
cisco attorney and chairman of the educa- 
tion section, Commonwealth Club, 1931; 
Mrs. Minnie B. Bradford, Sacramento, 
past State President Parent-Teacher 
Association, 1931; Arthur J. Brown, San 
Bernardino editor, 1928; Gordon Gray, 
San Diego attorney, 1930; Mrs. Irene 
Heineman, Los Angeles, member of the 
League of Women Voters, 1929; C. L. 
McLane, President of the Board, former 
president of the Fresno State Teachers’ 
College, 1930; S. D. Merk, Burlingame 
editor, 1928; Mrs. Dora A. Stearns, Los 
Angeles, 1928; Mrs. Amy S. Steinhart, 
San Francisco educational reform work- 
er, 1930; Mrs Daisie L. Short, former 
member of Oakland City Board of Edu- 
cation, 1929, 
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Columbus Day 


Columbus Day, October 12, is a legal holiday in 
California but is not a school holiday. In order that 
the teachers of the State may have some convenient 
material from reliable sources the following has 
been prepared and may be expanded into a lesson. 
—EDITorR. 


HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS was 

born at Genoa, Italy, in 1451. His 
father was a weaver and as a boy Chris- 
topher worked at this trade. His first 
voyage of record was in 1476. 

During 1479 he was married at Lisbon. 
In 1480 his oldest son, Diego, was born. 
Four years later his wife died. Columbus 
then made a number of journeys by sea 
to distant lands and: prospered. During 
1489-90 he was poor and sold books and 
made maps for a living. 

He tried to interest different powers in 
a voyage of discovery. Finally in 1492 he 
secured the help of Queen Isabella of 
Spain. His proposition covered a voyage 
of exploration, the promise of a peerage, 
an admiral’s rank, and the title of Viceroy 
over any lands he might discover. Royal 
proclamation and official sanction of the 
enterprise were given by the “Capitula- 
tion of Santa Fe,” April 17, 1492 and by 
a confirmation act, April 23, 1492. 

On August 3, 1492 with three vessels, 
the Santa Maria, Pinta and Nina, manned 
and officered by 120 men, the expedition 
set sail from Palos, a short stop being 
made at the Canary Islands. The ships 
then sailed due west until October 7, 
when Columbus listened to the advice of 
Pinzon, second in command, and changed 


the course to south of west. Because of 
the length of the journey and lack of 
knowledge, the crew began to object to 
continuing and made threats to force a 
return to Spain. 


Persisting, however, land was discov- 
ered early on October 12, 1492. Colum- 
bus took possession of the land, which 
proved to be an island, and called it San 
Salvador. During his explorations he 
landed on several of the islands of the 
West Indies. He then returned to Spain. 
On the 30th of March 1493 King Ferdi- 
nand and Queen Isabella invited him to 
their palace at Barcelona, where he re- 
lated to them the story of his journey. 
He had expected to find a short way to 
India but instead he had discovered a 
new continent,—one of the countries of 
which was destined to become the great- 
est nation in the world. 

Columbus made other voyages and was 
given the title of Admiral of the Ocean 
Seas. In August 1500, he was superseded 
as Viceroy and without cause was taken 
at Santo Domingo in October and sent 
back to Spain as a prisoner in chains. 

On his arrival he was promptly re- 
leased and given another fleet with which 
to seek other lands. He made some dis- 
coveries but returned to Spain where he 
died at Valladolid, May 20, 1506. 

He was buried at Seville. In 1542 the 
body was removed and interred in the 
Cathedral of San Domingo, Haiti. In 
1795 the remains were transferred to Ha- 
vana, Cuba. In 1898, when Cuba was 
ceded to the United States, they were 
again taken to Seville and placed in the 
Cathedral there. 





Forthcoming Numbers 
T HAS been customary over many years for each issue of The Sierra Educational News 
to devote special attention to some particular aspect or phase of public education. 
The September issue stressed the fundamentals of the school curriculum. The special Sum- 
mer Number was devoted to educational research. 
The October number features Children’s Reading and Visual Education. 
Teacher-training and professional self-improvement will be the theme of the November issue. 
State Superintendent William John Cooper, and his associates are co-operating in the prep- 
aration of the December issue, in which will be discussed the new and enlarged California 


State Department of Public Instruction. 


In January, 1928, child health and hygiene will be treated from the standpoint of the best 


modern educational practice. 


School equipment and supplies, including music, art, primary hand-work, laboratory science, 
manual-training, agriculture, and other parts of the curriculum which require special appara- 


tus, will be the leading topic in February. 
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A Model California High School 


Salinas Union High School, Salinas, California, Ralph Wyckoff, Architect, San Jose 


Union High School to the final 
completion of the plant as it now 
stands, the common rules fol- 
lowed in projects of this kind 
—J were discarded. The Board spent 
about a year of quiet investigation be- 
fore the campaign for the bonds was 
launched. 

The architect was selected and the 
matter was thoroughly studied. Few ar- 
chitects have had the privilege of building 
a school without being hampered by the 
preconceived notions of Board members 
and others. In other words, the Board 
stated their wishes and it was up to the 
architect to produce the results. 

At no time during the preparation of 
the plans for this school were the main 
issues attacked in any way that would 
tend to architecturally restrict the build- 
ing. 

A complete program was developed in- 
cluding all the essentials to be incorpo- 
rated in the project. At the time this 
building was finished it was perhaps, in 
California, the most complete high school 
unit under one roof. 

There was one point that was stressed 
above any other,—to maintain proper 
groupings of the various departments so 
as to cause minimum confusion in the 
changing of classes and the general 
school activities. 

The style of building is known as 
Spanish Colonial. An architect in the 
West can allow his projects to be devel- 
oped in this style and at the same time 
does not necessarily lay himself open to 
the criticism that he is copying from ex- 
isting buildings, which is likely to happen 
when he employs a so-called Classical, 
Gothic, Renaissance, or some other ac- 
cepted architectural style. 


Special care was exercised at all times 
to secure the proper light that was re- 
quired for the special departments. Be- 
cause of the ample space and general plan 
of the building the illumination came 
near its scientifically perfect solution. 

The building in size is approximately 
equivalent to 50 standard class-rooms. It 





is divided into 4 general groups, which 
are designated “A”, “B”, “C”, “D”. 
Group “A” is the academic part of the 
building. Group “B” contains the audi- 
torium, stage, music department, and 
gymnasium. Group “C” contains house- 
hold science, cafeteria, and science de- 
partment. Group “D” contains the shops, 
and manual training. 

These four groups surround a court 
220x114 feet. The building is situated on 
a campus of 20 acres. Bonds amounting 
to $400,000 were voted to complete this 
beautiful and modern secondary school 
plant as it now stands. 








The Tower, Spanish Colonial Style 
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Salinas Union High School, California 





Library, Equipped With Standard Library Furniture and Supplies 
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Salinas Union High School, California 
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Old vs. New Methods in Child Training 


It used to be supposed that: 

Children should obey blindly and un- 
questioningly every adult command. 

The child should be forced to do hard 
tasks for the sake of discipline and will- 
training. 

All hard tasks were valuable merely 
because they were hard. 

Making children do unselfish things 
gave them habits of unselfishness. 

Child training should be a matter of 
unchanging routine. 


Now we believe that: 
Obedience should be based on under- 
standing. 
The child’s interest should lead him to 
do the task, whether it is hard or easy. 


The child’s attitude toward his tasks 
makes them valuable or otherwise. 


Unselfish actions must bring satisfac- 
tion to the child if he is to repeat them. 


Child training requires a constant re- 
adjustment of routine and of ideas. 


From “Children, The Magazine for Parents.” 
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The Educational Importance of Play 


JosePH LEE 


President Playground and Recreational Association of America, 
New York City; Author of “Play in Education’* 


YF YOU will watch a child playing, I 
‘| think the first thing that impresses you 
will be his seriousness. Whether he 
is making a mud pie, building with 
his blocks, playing ship or horse or 
steam engine, or marching as a sol- 
dier to defend his country, you will see, if you 
watch his face, that he is giving his whole mind 
to the matter in hand, and is as much absorbed 
in it as you become in your most serious pur- 
suits. 





Or if the dolls are sick and the children are 
taking their temperature, sending for the doctor, 
and administering those strange and awful 
doses which the ailments of dolls seem so gen- 
erally to call for, you will find that these are 
serious matters, and that nothing is more of- 
fensive than to intrude 
upon such ceremonies 
with flippant or unad- 
vised speech. 

In truth, the play of 
children is in the main 
not play at all in the 
sense in which grown 
people use the word. It 
is play in the sense of 
spontaneous, 
undertaken 
sake and 


&». 


being 
agreeable, 
for 
not for an ulterior ob- 
ject. It is not play in 
the sense of being mere 


its own 


relaxation or diversion, 
or a thing of secondary 
importance. Of course, 
children like to play; 
all good workmen like 
their work; but it 
none the less serious 
on that account. 

It is true that chil- 
dren do also indulge in 
play in the secondary 
or grown-up sense — 
they usually distin- 
guish it under the 
name of fooling. And 
such play has its func- 
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Annual Red Cross Roll Call, Armistice Day to 
Thanksgiving, November 11 to 24. 


tion also, as we shall see. But the characteristic 


play of childhood is not of this sort. 


It is the supreme seriousness of play that 
gives it its educational importance. Education, 
as we have all learned, is not simply a matter 
of accumulating knowledge. We are now learn- 
ing the further truth, which Froebel taught, 
that it is not even a matter of acquiring power, 
of training the muscles and the mind. We aim 
to develop power; we train the muscles and the 
mind; but we are no longer content unless these 
serve as avenues to something deeper. The 
question is not of learning, nor yet of power, 
but of character. 

If the lesson has struck home, the result is 
not merely more knowledge or more intelli- 
gence, but more boy or girl—more of a person 
there for all purposes. 
If his arithmetic has 
truly reached him, he 
will play better foot- 
ball; if his football has 
been the real thing, he 
will do better at arith- 
metic. That is the test 
of a true educational 
experience—that it 
leaves a larger person- 
ality behind. 





An exercise to have 
this educational effect 
must possess the qual- 
ity of complete enlist- 
ment. It is with the 
core of being, the cen- 
tral and pervading 
essence, as with the 
subordinate faculties: 
the soul, like the mus- 
cles, grows by action; 
it creates itself by self- 
assertion, by putting it- 


(Continued on Page 508) 





*Published by the Mac- 
millan Company. The 
above article is specially 
excerpted from that 
work, for pub'ication in 
The Sierra Educational 
News. 
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“My Home” An Eighth Grade Project 


ApELE HAL 
Olympia School, San Benito County, California 





make arithmetic a real, necessary, and 

IT interesting factor in a real life prob- 

§1 lem. To teach the children to compose 

> as well as to work problems is another 

| aim. A third aim is to gather into one 

problem all of the many types that the 

children have had in seventh and eighth grade 

arithmetic, as a summing-up and review before 
graduation. 


Procedure 


Each child finds the picture of his home—one 
he wants to buy, build, furnish, etc., and works 
his project according to the ‘following general 
plan: 

1. Buying My Home 

Under this he states the cash price to be paid 
and the installment price, works out the figures 
to show what the first payment should be, the 
monthly installments, length of time to com- 
plete the payments, etc. 

2. Paying for My Home 

The pupil works out three plans for raising the 
money to pay for his home. From these three 
he states the one he considers the best and fol- 
lows that plan. The plans 
include drawing out money 
from _ investment, selling 
property, selling shares, 
stock or bonds, borrowing 
money, etc. 


3. Building My Home 

Due to brevity of time 
some do not build their 
homes but buy them already 
planned and built. All build 
at least a garage, or some 
sort of building to cover that 
type of work. 
4. Furnishing My Home 

The children find what 
they consider a well-furnish- 
ed, artistic picture of each of 
their rooms. They list the 
pieces of furniture, their 
prices, the totals for each 
room, and finally total the 
complete furnishings. Next 
they work out plans for pay- 
ing for the furnishings. 


GB lod womb, 


OOD BOOK 


5. Landscaping My Garden 

In landscaping their gardens the pupils in- 
clude flower-beds and grass plots in the shapes 
of all the geometric figures they have studied, 
e.g., arcs, circles, triangles, rectangles. They 
then figure areas, perimeters, etc., to obtain the 
cost of planting. They use cylinders in their 
fountains or wells, and cones for piles of sand. 
6. Miscellaneous home problems 


The following problems are next figured: a. 
Assessment of property and taxes; b. Insurance 
of property; c. Inventory of property; d. Bud- 
geting the family income. 


Outstanding Types of Problems Reviewed 

in the Project 

Borrowing money: a. Figuring time between 

dates; b. Promissory notes. 

Banking: a. Compound interest; b. Principal, 

rates; c. Checks. 

Buying and selling shares. 

Mortgaging property. 

Buying bonds. 

Installment purchases. 

Discounts for cash. 

Commission. 

Taxes and extra assessments. 

Profit and loss. 

11. Insurance. 

12. Sales slips. 

13. Buying by mail. 

14. Inventories. 

15. Budgeting. 

16. Ratio (figuring garden fer- 
tilizer). 

17. Board feet. 

18. Cord wood. 

19. Areas and perimeters of 
circles, arcs, triangles, rec- 
tangles. 

Volume or cubic capacities 
of cones, pyramids, cylin- 
ders. 


This is not only an arith- 
metic project. It creates con- 
tinued lessons in art, home 
planning, citizenship and 
life. 

* * * 


Children’s Book Week 


The October issue of the 
oom Sierra Educational News 
features Children’s Litera- 


ture and Reading, in anticipation of the nation-wide observance 
of Children’s Book Week, November 13 to 19, inclusive. 
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New Emphasis in Attendance 


RosBert W. SturGEs 
Attendance Supervisor, Santa Monica City Schools 


BURRO should be driven, not led. At 

least, one should walk behind, not in 

front of, the beast; for, after all, the 
driving does not get one very far, no matter 
how many switches may be worn out on the 
donkey’s thick hide. There are families, too, 
that must be harried —parents and children 
alike—in order to secure some sort of attend- 
ance from the children. But even with your har- 
rying it is you and not they that become worn 
out, and their irregularity of attendance is not 
materially altered. 


In short, most people possess a human nature 
quite the opposite of the burro’s nature; people 
respond better to leading than to driving. Note 
that we are saying at the outset most people, 
not all; there always will be some that will obey 
the law only when forced to it; for them the 
truant officer must exist, to enforce the law. 
But for the far greater majority of folk a dif- 
ferent approach brings the best results. 


The new authority is now a Supervisor of At- 
teadance; only secondarily, in case of need, is 
he an officer of the law. He seeks to create in 
parents and children a desire for good attend- 
ance, so that the latter will drive themselves to 
school with the regularity of clockwork. 


Parents can be educated to the value of regu- 
lar attendance for their youngsters by newspaper 
items, talks before Parent-Teacher Associations, 
and the like. The appeal of the almighty dollar 
can be made effective when one explains to the 
taxpayer the use, by State and County, of aver- 
age daily attendance as a basis 
for apportioning financial aid 
to the several districts. But I, 
for one, never use this appeal 
without emphasizing at the 
same time the fact that chil- 
dren are worth more than dol- 
lars and cents, and that the 
reason the State apportions its 
aid on the basis of attendance 
is simply that regular attend- 
ance means so much to the 
welfare of the child. 


Educate the Parents 


The best way of all to edu- 
cate the parent is through his 





Many school rooms are now equipped 

with small, low pianos, by means of 

which the skilled and radiant teacher 

is able to direct the children and play 
the accompaniment. 


children. The latter are to be encouraged to 
good attendance by any devices whatsoever that 
make them want to come to school and hate to 
stay away. The purpose of this article is to de- 
scribe the devices we have used in Santa Monica 
with good results. Others in our system are re- 
sponsible for more of these ideas than I, and 
for their execution, but I shall list them all 
briefly here without distinction as to origins: 

1. For perfect attendance during a school 
month a pupil in the elementary schools receives 
a Certificate of Perfect Attendance from his 
teacher. These certificates are highly prized; 
parents show them to me on occasion when I 
am making home calls. 


2. In each elementary building the room main- 
taining the highest percentage of attendance for 
a month (one building makes it a week instead) 
receives a banner which it displays for the en- 
suing month. 

3. A large banner indicating the best elemen- 
tary school in the district is likewise awarded 
from month to month; this is put on display 
prominently in the main hall of the school en- 
titled to it for the month. Our junior high 
schools have a similar banner, to stimulate riv- 
alry between attend- 


them in the matter of 


ance. 
4. In each room in each elementary school is 


a poster, copied after the one similarly used in 
3akersfield, which reads: 





Santa Monica City 
Schools 


This Room Has 
PERFECT ATTEND 
ANCE TODAY 


When the room has full at- 
tendance this card is on dis- 
play, so that visitors as well 
as pupils shall take note. When 
the card cannot be displayed 
the space on the blackboard 
that is uncovered by its ab- 
sence is found to bear this in- 
formation: 
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(Names of tardy ones are in RED crayon.) 





We borrowed this device from Venice, to 
combine with the poster. 

5. The principal in one of the elementary 
schools gives an entertainment at the end of 
each month (every other month?), to which the 
price of admission is one Certificate of Perfect 
Attendance (see No. 1 above). This may be a 
moving picture, balopticon pictures, or a party 
with games. Why shouldn’t we employ this 
scheme with profit throughout the district, pos- 
sibly with a single good program for all schools? 

6. This same principal has her primary teach- 
ers make duplicate sheets, on heavy, cheap pa- 
per, of a page from the Register. These sheets 
are put on the wall and the attendance of each 
child is posted where all can see. This idea we 
shall seek to spread through all our primary 
grades, with the aid of the printer. 


Large Attendance Chart 


7. An idea similar to this last, but more elab- 
orate and better fitted to the upper grades than 
to primary grades, originated with Mr. Morgan 
in Venice and is now used in several districts 
in Southern California. We do not use it as yet. 
This is a large attendance chart, with space for 
a large roomful and a square for every day ina 
half-year. Absences are blocked into the proper 
that the child who is out much 
speedily accumulates a row of black squares op- 
posite his name, to advertise his weakness and 
to let him see just how much he is than others. 
At the top of the sheet is space for a graph 
that will show how the percentage of attend- 
ance runs in that class from day to day. 

This graph is easily kept, particularly if the 
marking of the chart is done by a reliable pupil, 
and it has proven itself to be an item of interest 
to the children. The sheets can be obtained 
from the Rapid Blue Print Company, 818 San- 
tee street, Los Angeles, at 8 cents each. Ask 
for “School Form No. 1,” the Attendance Chart. 
Possibly used copies, showing just how the sheet 
has been used in a given room, can be gotten 
from Mr. John Hunt, 506 Thorpe Building, Los 
Angeles, who is the County Supervisor of At- 
tendance, or from Mr. E. C. Morgan, Registrar 
of Venice High School, Venice, California. 


squares, so 


R. LLOYDE, attendance supervisor in 

Inglewood, has made a success of the fol- 
lowing plan: The attendance in his high school 
is kept in roll rooms, of which there are about 
sixty, if I remember correctly. Over each of 
these he has appointed a student to be captain, 
to see to the improving of the attendance in 
his roll group. Contests between roll groups are 
possible under this plan, as is rivalry between 
grades as wholes. The students grow so enthu- 
siastic that they even help Mr. Lloyde make 
some of his home calls. Pretty soft for Mr. 
Lloyde! But pretty fine for the high school at- 
tendance, which has a record to make one en- 
vious. 


Inter-High School Contests 


Out of this scheme of his will quite likely 
emerge a contest between the high schools of 
our section of the C.I. F. Maybe some of the 
rest of you can get ahead of us with this idea. 
It should be very useful in developing good at- 
tendance through inter-school rivalry. The one 
administrative difficulty is in getting a unit of 
comparison that makes fair allowance for the 
district that has a floating population and hence 
a great many transfers in and out during the 
term. I shall not go further into this matter 
now. 

Floods, combined with a very heavy run of 
measles, played havoc with certain months of 
our attendance in Santa Monica this year. With 
the months not so affected we made a fine 
record of attendance, three or four schools reach- 
ing 97 per cent, and one reaching 98 per cent 
one month. We hope after another year to have 
figures that will demonstrate quite conclusively 
the advantage of attraction rather than com- 
pulsion. A great Teacher of old said that the 
good shepherd goes before his sheep and that 
they follow him because they know his voice. 
More than one fundamentally sound law of hu- 
man behavior that Teacher laid down in his 
teachings. 

If you have found still other means of build- 
ing up your attendance, pass on your ideas. 
The game is young yet. There is much to be 
learned in it. 


* * * 


_ considering the question of 
teacher tenure in California, it is 


interesting to note that other states are 
moving forward in teacher tenure. In 
Minnesota there is a state-wide Tenure 
Law and Indiana has recently enacted 
such a law. 
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Pictures in Visual Education 


H. S. ALLEN 
Manager Allen’s Press Clipping Bureau, San Francisco 


Since Visual Education has become such an important factor in school work, its 
problems are increasingly evident. In the use of pictures the difficulty is mainly in the 
arrangement and handling of material. Where the quantity is large, indexing is most 
perplexing. The following description of the methods planned for a grammar school 
of San Francisco may prove helpful to some puzzled teachers. Mr. H. 8. Allen, a 
public-spirited citizen of San Francisco, whose business success has depended upon sys- 


tem, has solved many of the difficulties in an original and satisfactory way. The detail 
of his methods is an interesting story —EpitTor’s Nore. 


] WISE man once attributed the length 
L%@| of his life to the care with which he 
had chosen his hobbies. Looking 
back through the vista of years, he 
could see that they made life always 
worth while by keeping alive the 
precious spirit of youth. It has always seemed 
to me that teachers were particularly fortunate 
in the choice of their vocation, in that they 
must receive from their children quite as much 
as they give to them. 

My interest in pictures in school work goes 
back to the primary school-days of my chil- 
dren. My acquaintance with their school came 
through their requests for pictures for their 
work. I then started to organize my picture 
collection so that it would be a help to the 
school to begin one of their own. 





Abundant Material, Small Cost 


I found that good picture material was every- 
where to be had, at practically no cost. Nearly 
every home and old bookstore had odd volumes 
of Harper’s, Scribner’s, and other illustrated 
magazines, running back to the period between 
1880 and 1910 when wood-engraving and maga- 
zine illustrations in this country were at their 
very best. 

With these old volumes carefully dissected, 
and with plenty of recent magazines in dupli- 
cate, we started the work. We found old books 
whose reading-matter had outlived its usefulness 
but which had lovely colored prints and en- 
gravings that could be used. Many homes had 
unused collections of photographs and picture 
postals as souvenirs of travel trips. Friends 
who knew of the work made a point of collect- 
ing postals for us in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
South America. 

In my trips East I discovered what the Bos- 
ton Art Museum was doing for the Boston 
Public Schools. Other institutions, such as the 


Newark Library and the St. Louis Library, had 
developed the idea extensively. Perhaps the 
most intensive work that I found was that of 
Miss J. H. Millard, head of the Children’s De- 
partment of the Portland Oregon Library. 
Berkeley and Oakland, in California, have also 
taken up picture work. 


HE problem at this school was a bit dif- 

ferent. It was this: What could a single 
grammar school do with limited times and facili- 
ties, and with most of the work to be done by 
the children themselves in the course of their 
regular class-room studies? By their results 
we can now assert that any school, with a few 
teachers interested in picture-work, can accu- 
mulate a Picture and Clipping Library of its 
own that will work wonders in the school-work 


in history, literature, and in oral and written 
expression. 


The Visual Program 


Visual instruction at this school is by means 
of a motion-picture machine, a pinning-board 
and a balopticon. The motion picture is of 
value in arousing interest. The pinning-board 
is a basis for critical inspection and provides 
subjects for written composition. The balopti- 
con, however, is by far the most valuable. It 
is constantly used because the material for slides 
is everywhere and because these slides are made 
by the children themselves. 

In a side hall are (1) some shelves containing 
letter-files numbered consecutively; (2) some 
folio covers; (3) drawer-files invoice-size, to 
take completed projector slides; and (4) draw- 
er-files, letter-size, to accommodate unmounted 
pictures and texts. 

On a table are ten wooden boxes. Newspaper 
articles, magazines, magazine articles, picture 
post-cards and other picture material suitable 
for School Work are handled as foliows: 





Box 


“General Reservoir” for all 
material coming into the school for 
this work. From this box it is dis- 


1—is a 


tributed into the following boxes: 
2—Current Events. 

8—Civics, to include education, com- 
merce, government, customs. 
4—Natural Science and useful arts, 
including astronomy, physics, geo!- 
ogy, flowers, trees, animals, engi- 
neering, agriculture, and manufac- 
turing. 
5—Fine Arts, 
architecture, 


Box 
Box 


Box 


Box including gardening, 

sculpture, drawing, 

painting, engraving, photography, 

music, and indoor and _ outdoor 

amusement. 

6—Literature, including plays, poems, 

and special day material as Wash- 

ington’s birthday, Lincoln’s birthday, 

Flag Day, etc. 

%7—History and Biography — history 

later to be arranged by countries 

and periods; biography, alphabet- 

ically. 

8—Physical Geography, including pic- 

tures whose principal value is to 

illustrate phases of physical geog- 

raphy. 

Box 9—North and South America. 

Box 16—Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceanica 
and Polar regions. 


Box 


Box 


Box 


The Committee System 

Eleven teachers form a committee on library 
work. The chairman, in general charge, assigns 
one teacher to each box and one to the hall 
pinning-board (which came from one of the ex- 
hibits at the Panama-Pacific Exposition). 

Each teacher has three of her pupils as as- 
sistants. Each of these “pupil details’ lasts 
two weeks, so that in a term her whole class 
has directly assisted in the work and has become 
thoroughly familiar with the material and the 
system. 


LL incoming material goes into Box One. 
The teacher in charge passes upon its suit- 
ability for school work, differentiating the pri- 
mary and grammar grades. From this box 
her pupil assistants pass the material into one 
of the other nine boxes. Where there are two 
subjects involved, as for example “Sugar in Ha- 
waii,’ the geography box always receives it. 
From these boxes pupil assistant No. 2 passes 
the material into a roughly classified drawer-file 
of letter-size indexed alphabetically by topics. 
When there is class-room use for any ma- 
terial, say “South America,” the file is brought 
into the class-room. The teacher picks out 
suitable pictures and clippings and passes them 
out (one or two to each in the class) for mount- 
ing on pieces of stencil board of uniform size 
5% by 8 inches) for use with the projector. 
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Clippings are mounted on sheets of paper 8% 
by 10 inches. Pictures too large for the bal- 
opticon are pasted on heavy book-paper mounts 
11% by 15%. The pupils do the mounting at 
home and write the text on the reverse side. 

At the next lesson these slides are thrown on 
the screen by means of the projector. Each 
pupil rises as his picture appears and gives to the 
rest of the class the story of the picture in his 
own words. Some slides illustrating points of 
physical geography, such as climate, are drawn 
and colored by the pupil. Fifty completed slides 
and pictures are thus added at one time to the 
permanent library of the school. 

Pupil assistant No. 3 returns to their proper 
place in the permanent library files, these used 
and completed slides, as well as text clippings 
and unused pictures. When he finds, for ex- 
ample, a picture or story “Coffee Culture in 
Brazil,” he puts the slide or clipping envelope 
under “Brazil.” One of. the blank sheets for 
mounting clippings, he labels and places under 
“Coffee” behind the index card labeled “Foods,” 
thus establishing the cross index. A similar 
memo on the same kind of sheet is made of pic- 
tures on the pinning-board mounts, and of pic- 
tures and stories in bound volumes in the school 
library with page number and title. 


Replacement and Filing 

By constant use the subject is kept up-to-date, 
and outworn material is supplanted. When any 
topic material has reached some size, it is lifted 
out of the drawer and placed in a numbered let- 
ter-file. The reference number is entered on 
the same sheet in the letter-size drawer, so that 
everything at any time can be found without 
trouble or delay. All envelopes in these letter- 
files have the box number. All pinning-board 
pictures have their folio cover number, so that 
any child can instantly and accurately replace 
them after use. All this is the job of pupil as- 
sistant No. 3. 

These pinning-board folios are in two sets, 
one alphabetically labeled, the other numerically. 
When any topic, as “Christmas” becomes too 
large, it is taken from the “C” file and put in 
Folio No. 1. The place to which it has gone is 
put on a slip in the letter-file, wherein is all of 
the rest of the Christmas text material. 


T MAY be of interest to note some of the 

pinning-board groups in their folio covers. 
“San Francisco history landmarks,” “Golden 
Gate Park,” “After-vacation camera snap con- 
test,” “Poster exhibits,” “Book plates,” which 
followed a contest for the choice of a book plate 
for the school; “Ships of all times, pirates and 
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sea life’; “Transportation in the United States 
showing colonial and overland stages, the first 
steamship, Pony Express, locomotives, automo- 
biles, aeroplanes”; “Transportation in other 
lands,” “Animals,” including animals in art; 
“Birds,” including Bird Day, bird houses; 
“Fish,” including the Park Aquarium and other 
noted aquaria; “Western life,” including Rem- 
ington prints; “Indians,” “National parks,” 
“Costumes of all times,” “Race types,” “History 
periods,” “Geography”; “Books,” including book 
history illumination and libraries; “Prints,” 
including examples of all forms of illustration, 
color wood blocks, lithographs, engravings, 
magazine covers; “Christmas,” including a few 
of the most famous Madonnas in fine color re- 
production; “Children,” including the child in 
art; “Architecture”; “Sculpture,” examples of 
all schools; “Myths,” including Maxfield Parrish 
prints; “Japan,” “Jessie Wilcox Smith,” ‘““How- 
ard Pyle” and “Jules Guerin.” 

In Box 2, “Current Events,” are clippings, 
magazine articles and pictures which are 
mounted as other material but are kept together. 
After their current use in the school is ex- 
hausted any of the material suitable for perma- 
nent keeping is passed into one of the other 
eight boxes to reach permanent lodgment in the 
manner already described. 


Home-made Books 


Some of the very best illustrated stories in 
geography, history, and biography I have found 
wise to assemble together in a book cover— 
usually the covers of a bound volume of Har- 
per’s, Century or Scribner’s,—to put a number 
on the back, and to have this entered on the 
slip in the letter-size drawer with other refer- 
ences. 


Some of these books are labeled “Trees,” 
“California history,’ “California Missions,” 
‘Out-of-door,” “Indians,” “Shakespeare,” “Arch- 
eology,” “Engraving,” “Art,” “Illustrated 
poems,” “Spain,” “Italy,” “Egypt,” “Holy Land.” 
Pictures in literature, such as characters from 
Dickens, are found under the author title, a 
cross memo being made into geography or his- 
tory. 

In the study of geography, say of Spain, it is 
possible thus to introduce historic backgrounds 
with the scenery, the costumes of the people, 
the literature, art, and the buildings. Even the 
music could be added, but that is another story: 
If the history work on Spain is in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, what could 
better reflect the historic characters, the cos- 
tumes and life of the people than the paintings 


and story of Velasquez and Murillo? In this 
way the pupil sees a history period as a picture. 
He drinks in the color, the life and customs of 
the age. He sees and appreciates the great 
monuments that peoples have left as their lega- 
cies to civilization. 


EMPHASIZE history perhaps over-much be- 

cause it is so easy for children to get on the 
wrong track. My own plan is to group history 
pictures and stories by periods. Each of these 
is established by a sign post, as it were, named 
after one of the leading characters of the period. 
The first time around in the lower grades, these 
names are thoroughly established as guides. The 
next time another character or so is added. By 
the time he is through high school, the pupil 
has a good mental picture of the periods of his- 
tory. The characters have become old friends. 
He naturally assimilates further accretions to 
his historical knowledge. Such a pupil reaching 
high school will find fascinating such a book 
as Grimm’s “Michael Angelo.” 


An Outline of History 


If each child from the beginning has a blank 
sheet ruled and labeled by these periods and if 
he enters in their proper place important char- 
acters as he comes to them, history work be- 
comes more of a game than a study. His love 
for biography, which is after all the best method 
of knowing history, will never flag. 

I will give you my periods of history, which, 
of course, are arbitrary, but are sign-posts for 
what they may suggest: 


Prehistoric—divided into Old Stone; 
New Stone; Bronze; Iron. 

. Age of Myths. 

4000 to 1000 B. C. 3eginning of writ- 
ten history. 

1000 to 500—Age of Homer. 

. 500 to 100—Pericles—Alexander. 

100 B. C.—400 A. D.—Augustine. 

400-742—-Mohammed. 

. 742-1265—Charlemagne. 

. 1265-1450—Dante—Chaucer. 

1450-1564—Reformation—Luther 

1564-1618—Shakespeare. 

1618-1648—Thirty Years’ War— 
Cromwell. 

1648-1774—Pre-Revolution. 

1774-1815—Napoleon. 

. 1815-1870—Age of Nationality. 

. 1870-1914—Victorian Era. 

. 1914-1918—World War. 

. 1919- —Post War. 


Many clippings, articles, and pictures go di- 
rectly into these history periods, together with 
slips showing where may be found other ma- 
terials in the library. 
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Size Standards and Designations 


When pictures range from post-cards to pos- 
ters in size and clippings from the size of a 
newspaper column to all kinds of magazine 
sizes, it is essential to make an arbitrary series 
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of size standards and to use for each a different 
letter serial for reference purposes. 

I use “M. C.” for magazine covers—that is, 
illustrated articles out of magazines the size of 
Harper’s, which have been brought together 
from all sources on one subject as “Alaska.” 
The Library of Congress does likewise, but 
indexes and binds the articles all in a regular 
book. 

“L. F.” means letter-files. Numbers secured 
are by cutting up a wall calendar. The contents 
have been lifted from the letter-size drawer-file 
as already explained. 

“R. F.” means red folio, from the color of the 
cover backings. These are covers of old Brad- 
street or Dun rating books, which I have been 
purchasing from a waste-paper concern for a 
cent apiece. They are most useful for storing 
large prints such as we display on the pinning- 
board. 

To summarize, the equipment required to start 
a school library are: (1) the ten receiving wood 
boxes; (2) one letter file; (3) folio file cover; 
(4) one invoice-size drawer-file or transfer case 
for projector slides; (5) one letter-size drawer- 
file with folder; (6) index cards; (7) Manila 
envelopes cut to 9 by 10%; (8) some stencil- 
board cut to 5% to be had from the waste piles 
of any large paper house at from 3 to 5 cents a 
pound; (9) a few mats from a card company 
for the finer prints, costing in quantities about 
5 cents each. 


AINTING, sculpture and architecture are 

the symbols of history, literature, and biog- 
raphy. That is why they are worthy of special 
attention in schools. I suspect that beauty is 
the basis of the spirit; it makes Art one of the 
immortals. Color appeals deeply to all normal 
children. That is why perfect color reproduc- 
tions of paintings are so worthwhile. Every 
school should try to secure such prints as are 
put out by the Medici Society or by Seeman. 


Their educational value is almost as great to 
that of seeing the originals. The fundamentals 
of good art and good taste can be integrated 


with the regular school work. What child 
could not have a well-colored print of Velas- 
quez’s “Don Baltazar Carlos”? How easy is it 
then for them to remember the story and the 
artist! 

A Four-fold Art Program 


All of this work will gradually lead to the 
discovery that each school has all the materials 
for the foundation work for the study and ap- 
preciation of the best art of the ages. All the 
better if this approach is entirely incidental to 


the regular school work. If art sense and 
good taste are absorbed unconsciously by the 
method of illustrating the regular work of the 
school, so much the better. If the teacher can 
interest pupils, graduating classes, and parents 
in placing on the school walls some of the best 
examples of art, she will have succeeded in a 
four-fold purpose— 
1—to impart information. 
2—to develop the power of observation 
with ability to write and describe cor- 
rectly. 
3—to unconsciously train the moral char- 
acter of the child by obtaining the 
desired emotional responses and by the 
appeal to their imagination. 
4¢—to cultivate the appreciation of the 
beautiful. 

What are the underlying principles in the 
selection of pictures for children from grades 
1 to 4? 

1—The subjects must be simple and 
concrete. 

2—They should relate to interests that 
already exist to children of that age. 

3—They should appeal to wonder and 
to the joy of discovery. 

4—Young children have vivid imagina- 
tion and a large amount of sponta- 
neity. They crave means of self- 
expression and they love action. 

Pictures of animals, child life, and fairy tale 
illustrations meet these conditions. 

If picture work is continued up through the 
high school, on the basis of 25 pictures per 
grade, the pupil would finally come to know 
over 300 of the world’s best art creations. 
Teachers would obtain increased interest from 
their classes. Home and industry would be 
the gainer. Much of the tinsel and crudity in 
American life would disappear. 


How Parents Can Help 

Through the Parent-Teachers Associations 
there would come into the schools as loan ex- 
hibits lovely things in pictures, rugs and books. 
The interest would be carried back into the 
lives and interests of the parents to the great 
benefit of both. Education would achieve its 
highest purpose—to protect and develop the 
spirit of democracy. 


N INTERESTING article in the Atlantic 

Monthly, under the title “The Dissociated 

School,” states, “Think what our schools might 

be if every citizen shared the beautiful things 

of his life with the children in his neighborhood 
(Continued on Page 510) 
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Children’s Book Week is observed annually and enthusiastically in California in 
November, as part of the nation-wide movement. Parent-teacher associations; school, 
city, and county librarians; and school-people everywhere,—all actively promote Good 
Reading for Children and Young People. 
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Children’s Book Week In California 


How Some Representative California Public Libraries Are Planning to Observe 
National Book Week, November 13-19, 1927 


Kern County 
T IS ONE thing to plan and another to ex- 
I ecute. We have thought that it would be a 
fine thing to hold a contest for the pupils 
from |the third grade to the eighth, and offer a 
prize \for the best story, essay or letter, telling 
what ‘book he would like most to receive as a 
gift. The prize should, of course, be a book, but 
whence would come the money for the prizes? 
There are so many schools in the city and 
county that the expense would be prohibitive. 
So our thoughts must turn to something of a 

more practical nature. ; 

As a matter of fact every week should be 
book week, and gifts of books for children espe- 
cially should not be reserved for Christmas only, 
but books should be included in the monthly 
budget as well as bread and potatoes and pic- 
ture shows. From the best sources available, 
every parent should plan out, with the child’s 
tastes in view, a definite selection of books to 
be purchased systematically. Every child should 
have his own personal library. 

In order to assist parents in planning for 
their children’s reading, the librarian and the 
children’s librarian will give one or more talks 
during “Book Week” to Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, on Children’s reading, including peri- 
odicals as well as books. It is a particularly 
suitable time to consider magazines, for No- 
vember is the month in which to send in sub- 
scriptions. 

At the Boys and Girls Branch in the City of 
Bakersfield, and at each of the larger branches 
throughout the county there will be story hours, 
with the thought in mind not merely of enter- 
tainment, but of the development of literary 
tastes. 

Our Children’s Librarian has prepared graded 
lists for the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grade boys and girls, with suggested credit 
points for the reading of each, as it means 
much more to read some books than to read 
some others. These points may or may not be 
used, and are intended only to be suggestive. 
These lists will be distributed to any persons 
who are interested, as will also copies of The 
Boys’ and Girls’ Book Shelf, and The Gateway 
to Bookland. 

These lists are excellent guides for the pur- 
chase of children’s books or for the directing 


of his reading. By the way, his reading should 
not be over-directed. Some choice should be 
left to the child himself. As someone has said, 
he should be exposed to good books. If the 
house is filled with them, the child will not 
choose wrongly—Jutia G. Bascock, Kern County 
Librarian, Bakersfield, Cal. 


* * * * 


Long Beach 
ONG BEACH PUBLIC LIBRARY is 
planning a “Book Fair” in observance of 
Children’s Book Week this year. The Main 
Library is located in a beautiful park in the 
heart of the business district. One section of 
the park, set apart by shrubbery and trees, will 
provide an ideal setting for such a project. 
Each branch library will provide some spe- 
cific feature of the entertainment. For example, 
a group of boys and girls from one branch will 
present a short play about book characters. 
Another group may represent “Dr. Doolittle” 
and some of his best-known animal friends in a 
short sketch. Other features will be contrib- 
uted by different groups. All of the “stunts” 
except the play will be given in booths, to carry 
out the idea of a “Fair.” 


A Book-Store for Children 


A small book-store for children is planned, 
the “stock” to consist of books recommended as 
gifts for children. Of course, no books will be 
sold but information regarding publisher, price 
and where any books desired may be obtained 
will be furnished. Lists of titles suggested for 
purchase will be distributed. 

Children will be admitted to the “Fair” who 
come dressed to represent some favorite book 
character. Parents and other adults will be ad- 
mitted without this formality. 

It is planned that each branch will give a 
short program featuring its own particular con- 
tribution prior to the date of the “Fair.” This 
will serve a double purpose—as advertising for 
Book Week and the “Fair” and to insure 
smoothness in the final program. 

It is hoped that at least one author of chil- 
dren’s books may be present and take part in 
the program. 

As much newspaper and other publicity as is 
possible will be given to the project in order 
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to bring Book Week and its objects to the 
attention of parents and friends of children. 


My Favorite Book 


The library has observed Children’s Book 
Week each year in various ways. Last year the 
children throughout the city participated in an 
essay contest, the subject being “My Favorite 
Book.” The schools cooperated by encouraging 
the children to compete and giving them time 
in school hours to work on their essays. First, 
second and third prizes were given to children 
in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades, nine prizes 
in all being awarded. The book stores donated 
the prizes which consisted of books chosen by 
the library. 

Other activities of the week included a half- 
hour talk over radio about children’s books and 
three exhibits of books recommended for pur- 
chase, two of the exhibits being held in library 
buildings and the third in a window of a bank 
building. 

The preceding year buying lists, compiled 
jointly by the Director of School Libraries in 
the Public Schools and the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the Public Library and divided into 
three age groups, were distributed during Book 
Week in connection with the usual exhibits and 
the book stores made special provision to have 
in stock the titles recommended. 

During the ten days before Christmas, assist- 
ants from the library and school librarians acted 
as aids to buyers in the book stores. This plan 
proved to be well worthwhile, where the book 
store has the recommended books in stock.— 
Atice B. Lewis, Supervisor Children’s Department, 
Public Library, Long Beach, California. 


* * * 


Lodi 


BSERVATION of Children’s Book Week 

has become an established custom in the 
Lodi Public Library. Each year an exhibit of 
children’s books is displayed in the library dur- 
ing the week. Annotated book lists from the 
American Library Association and the R. R. 
Bowker Company are distributed. Talks are 
made by the librarian before Parent-Teacher 
Association meetings, stressing the value of 
good reading. Some of the best new books are 
displayed in school rooms. 

Parents as well as children now look for- 
ward to these activities with interest. An effort 
is made to impress parents and all who are in 
any way interested in the development of chil- 
dren with the importance of suiting the book 
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to the child so that he may find joy in reading, 
to place the best within reach of the child and 
let him make his own choice. 

Pictures secured from book jackets, from 
publishers, or from discarded books represent- 
ing the work of some of the best illustrators 
of children’s books, are attractively mounted 
and used to advantage in connection with book 
displays in the library and schools. 

Co-operating with the teachers who are ob- 
serving book week, the librarian attends spe- 
cial programs, contributes to book displays, and 
sometimes makes short talks on reading and 
books or plans a story hour to interest the boys 
and girls in books. 


Tom Sawyer Wins 


Last year a ballot box was placed in the chil- 
dren’s department and each child who came to 
the library during the week was allowed to vote 
for his favorite book. At the end of the week 
the box was opened and votes counted and the 
results were posted on the bulletin board. “The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer” received the great- 
est number of votes. 

This summer our reading club, whose mem- 
bership is limited to upper grade boys and 
girls, has made some scrap-books containing 
illustrations and original reviews of some of the 
books read during the summer. These scrap- 
books are very interesting and attractive and 
will form a part of our book week display this 
year. 

Each year some of the best of the new books 
are included in the display and this year, 
“Smoky, the Cowhorse,” by Will James, will 
be featured as the Newbery Medal winner. Tak- 
ing advantage of the question book craze a 
series of questions and answers pertaining to 
characters in and titles of children’s books will 
be used as publicity material—Amy L. Boyn- 
TON, Librarian. 


* * * 


Children’s Reading Material 


INNETKA Individual Reading Material, 

published by Rand-McNally & Company 
(California address, 559 Mission Street, San 
Francisco), comprises individual picture and 
study cards, perforated cards and labels, teach- 
ers’ picture cards, and sight word cards, phonic 
drill cards, and accompanying manuals. These 
materials developed by Livia Youngquist and 
Carleton Washburne, illustrated by Margaret 
Iannelli. They are coming into general use 
wherever the individual method of instruction 
is being featured. 
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Pasadena 

URING Children’s Book Week, the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Department of the Pasadena 
Public Library will have on display attractive 
and worthwhile children’s books, which will 
suggest to parents interesting titles to buy. 
This exhibit will be held in the Peter Pan Room, 

which is the children’s department. 

Various lists prepared by the local librarians 
in charge, and others by national authorities on 
children’s reading, will be distributed. Special 
lists covering any particular line of reading not 
already touched upon, or for the unusual child, 
will be made out upon request. 

Articles concerning the reading of the child 
will be written by the children’s librarians and 
will be printed in the local papers. The library 
hopes to have some person who is prominent in 
the world of children’s literature give a talk to 
the children in the library auditorium. 

The children’s librarians will hold a round 
table in the lecture hall, to which parents will 
be invited to come to talk over interesting and 
new books for boys and girls of different ages. 
It is hoped the parents will bring their own 
problems here and discuss them in an informal 
way.—JEANNETTE M. Drake, Librarian. 


* * * 


Browsing Day With Our Public Library 
Books at School 
RutH Crocker HoFFMAN 
Riverside, California 

NCE in three or four weeks we have a 
“browsing day” with our library books. I 
plan a day’s work of all our studies, which is 
fresh and new. It is all to be written work. 
None of the lessons are long. However, this 
work must all be done before the day is over. 
I grade it carefully. 

all of it. 
My library 


Due credit is given for 


committee arranges all of the 
Public Library books along the chalk tray, and 
even along the floor. 
100 books. 

Each pupil chooses his own time to browse. 
If he prefers to get his school work done first, 
all right and good. Sometime during the day 
he goes carefully over the collection and chooses 
five or ten he thinks he would 
sometime wish to read. As he finds the inter- 
esting ones he steps to his desk and jots down 
the title, author, date of publication, kind of 
print, number of pictures. 


We have as a rule over 


books which 


After he has finished browsing he makes a 
good ink copy of his list to be tacked with the 
others above our library shelves. 








It is amusing to see a boy squat down against 
the wall with a book, turn over the leaves for a 
few minutes and read here and there, then 
finally slip clear down to the floor, reading 
absorbedly for a time before he steps to his 
desk to jot it down on his list, then to see the 
other fellows rush for it when he returns it! 

It is a happy day for us all. They will bring 
a book to me to see a particularly interesting 
picture, or to read a bit about some character 
we have been talking about in the history class. 

Needless to say, the school work is quite re- 
ligiously done, because the day is so different 
from the general routine. 

Here is a sample of a pupil’s library slip: 


Jean Dodge. Sixth Grade. Longfellow School. 
Riverside, California, 


Pic- 
Book Author Date Print tures 

Sandy’s Pal Hunting 1915 Good Few 
Mother Cary’s 

Chickens Wiggin 1881 Good Few 
Golden Dicky Saunders 1919 Good Several 
Lobo, Rag & Vixen’ Seton 1899 Fine Six 

+ . * 


Congress Plans Motion Picture Work 
for 1927-1928 

T THE Executive Board meeting of the 

California Congress of Parents and Teach- 

ers which met at Santa Cruz, Mrs. Ercel C. 

McAteer, state chairman of Motion Pictures and 

Visual Education, presented the following poli- 
cies which were unanimously adopted: 

I. Cultivate the taste of both adults and chil- 
dren for worth-while photoplays and give them 
pleasure of a finer kind. 

II. Introduce the child to the wonders and 
beauties of Nature. 

III. Help the child to understand people and 
to inculcate ideals of character and conduct. 

IV. Bring about a closer affiliation of district 
film chairmen and those persons in the various 
school systems immediately interested in Visual 
Education. 

V. Cause a fuller realization of the definite 
obligation of parents to children for a more 
careful selection of the film experiences they 
permit their children to witness. 

VI. Make a careful list of the finer produc- 
tions. 

VII. Formation of adult groups for the study 
of the psychological effect of different types of 
photo-plays upon children. (Records.) 

VIII. Adult survey of exhibitor’s reaction to 
public desires in smaller communities. 

IX. Encourage parent attendance not only 
for chaperonage, but also for mutual discussion, 
enjoyment, and companionship. 
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Children’s Book Week 


Celebrated throughout California schools and libraries, November 13-19, 1927. Below are 
listed notable children’s books issued by leading publishers. (See also page 502) 


THE LITTLEST ONE—HIS BOOK—By Marion St. LOOKING OUT OF JIMMIE—By Helen Hartness 








John Webb. Illustrated by A. H. Watson. 162 p. Flanders. Decorations and drawings by Willy 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York City. Poganny. 104 p. E. P. Dutton & Company, New 
$2.00. York City. 1927. $2.00. 

This whimsical book of verse and picture A whimsical and enticing packet of verse; 
printed in Great Britain—tel!s of the impressions delightful in conception and in appearance. Par- 
and adventures of a little boy—a very little boy, ents will enjoy these poems and quaint pictures, 
but with alert eyes and twinkling humor. quite as much as the children do, because the 

BLACKBEARD’S TREASURE. A tale of the fa- book faithfully reproduces bits of real childhood. 
mous pirate, Captain Teach—By T. E. Oertel, GAY-NECK, the story of a pigeon—By Dhan Gopal! 
author of “Jack Sutherland.” Illustrated by Ma- Mukerji, author of “Karl, the elephant,” etc. 
bel Pugh. 384 p. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, Illustrations and decorations by Boris Artzy- 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 1927. $2.00. basheff. 209 p. E. P. Dutton & Company, 681 

An honest-to-goodness pirate story, with thrills Fifth Avenue, New York City. 1927. 2.25. 


in every chapter. A story of the freebooters of 
the West Indies, two centuries 2z0. Good real- 
ism, wholesome for boys and men. 


An absorbing story, by a well-known writer, 
of a beautiful pigeon owned by a Hindu boy of 
Calcutta. Ghond is a wonderful hunter. He and 


CAROL OF HIGHLAND CAMP—By Ear! Reed Sil- Gay-Neck go to the World ‘Var, where the 
vers, author of “Barry the Undaunted,” etc. 285 pigeon serves as a carrier. A handsome book for 
p. il. D. Appleton and Company. New York City. youth. 
1927. $1.75. SINGING YOUTH—An anthology of poems by chil- 
Fun and adventures at a girl’s camp on the dren. Edited by Mabel Mountsier. 242 pages. 
shores of a famous lake, comprise the tale of Illustrated and colored jacket. Harper and 
this attractive volume. Every girl who has had Brothers. 1927. $2.50. 
the experience of a summer camp will enjoy this . 
story. The spirit of creative youth finds delightful ex- 
pression in this collection of the best child verse 
GOOSE TOWN TALES—By Alice Lawton. 240 p. of the United States and England. A lovely 
Profusely i!lustrated by Wynna Wright. Thomas token of the poetic fancy which has burned un- 
Y. Crowell Company, New York City. 1927. dimmed in all youthful hearts, since man first 
$2.00. became Man. 
HOW THE INDIANS LIVED. With Silent-Reading PETERSHAM’S HILL—By Grace Taber Hallock. 
Exercises—By Frances R. Dearborn, supervisor Decorated by Harrie Wood. 140 p. E. P. Dut- 
of third and fourth grades, course of study de- ton & Company. 1927. $2.00. 


partment, Los Angeles City School. Illustrated 
by H. Boylston Dummer. 215 p. Many ils. in 
color. Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, 
Boston. 1927. 76 cents. 

As our children learn to comprehend, in a 
kindly and sympathetic way, the life of primi- THE WIND THAT WOULDN’T BLOW—By Arthur 


All who love fairy tales will enjoy this story 
of Jemima and Little Papa, a story rich in 
imagination and originality, and with genuine 
charm. The pictures are excellently done. 


tive man, only thus can they themselves become Bowie Chrisman. With silhouettes cut by Else 

truly civilized. Hasselrus. Stories of the merry Middle King- 
THE MAGIC BOAT—By Lula E. Wright, the Lin- dom, for children, and myself. By the author of 

coln School of Teachers College. Illustrated by “Shen of the Sea.” 367 pages. Many illustra- 

Dorothy Harewood Smedley. 164 p. color plates. tions. E. P. Dutton & Company, 681 Fifth Ave- 

Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton P!ace, Boston. nue, New York City. 1927. $2.50. 

1927. 80 cents. A second collection of Chinese stories of great 

Little children who are just beginning to read distinction, originality, and fine atmosphere. 


will delight in this happy primer—lar type, ; 
. a -— JOLLY GOOD TIMES—Chi!d Life on a Farm—By 


few words to a page, bright colors, many pic- : 
: Mary P. Wells Smith. Color plate and ills., by 
tures, and, best of all, a real lively story. 
pe 2 = boas PARED a 7 Helen Mason Grose. 308 p. Little, Brown & 
BoY’s BOOK OF EXPERIMENTS—By A. Fred- Company, Boston. 1927. $2.00. 
erick Collins, author of ‘‘Wonders of Chemistry.” 
328 p. profusely i'lustrated. Thomas Y. Crowell SATURDAY’S CHILDREN—By Helen Coale Crew. 


Company, 393 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 320 p. Frontispiece in color and 12 ills. in black- 

1927. $2.00. and-white by Margaret Freeman. Little, Brown 
High school teachers will find this book espe- & Company, Boston. 1927. $2.00. 

cially serviceable in aiding them to stimulate These are boys and girls of foreign lands, 

independent work in their pupils. The lucid text working to do their share of producing the fam- 

is further clarified at every step by diagrams ily income. Excellent in its thought and its 


and working outlines. literary style. 
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OUR WILD ANIMALS—By Edwin Lincoln Mose- 
ley, head of Science Department, State Normal 
School of Northwestern Ohio. 322 p. il. D. Ap- 
pleton & Company. 1927. 


THE SOMERSAULTING RABBIT—Told and illus- 
trated by Marion Bullard, author of “The Sad 
Garden Toad,” 55 p. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
1927. $2.00. 

A charming book, for the picture-book age 
from 5 to 8. Full of lively humor and pictures. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS—A list of over 
500 selected books for boys and girls from 7 to 
12—Prepared for the Child Study Association 
of America by Elsa H. Naumburg, with a fore- 
word by Ernest R. Groves. 80 p. Child Study 
Association of America. 1926. 


THE BILLY BANG BOOK—By Mabel Guinnip La 
Rue, author of “The F-U-N-Book,” “Under the 
Story Tree” and “In Animal Land.” 179 pages. 
Illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham. The 
Macmillan Company. 1927. 


BEST STORIES (National Life)—-A Third Reader 
—By Marjorie Hardy, Primary Teacher, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Elementary School. The Child’s 
Own Way Series. Original stories by Helen 
Teeters. 285 pages. Illustrated by Matilda 
Breuer. Wheeler Publishing Company. 1927. 


SONGS OF CHILDHOOD—By Walter De La Mare 
(Walter Ramal). Illustrations by Bstella Can- 
ziani. New impression. 187 pages. Longmans, 
Green & Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1927. $2.25. 

THE FAIRY FLUTE—By Rose Fyleman. 70 p. il. 
George H. Doran Company. 1923. 

FOR THE GLORY OF FRANCE, or Adventuring 
with Champlain in the New World—By Everett 
McNeil. 495 p. il. E, P. Dutton & Company. 
1927. 

TRAMPING AND TRAILING WITH THE GIRL 
SCOUTS—105 pages. Illustrated. Compiled and 
published by Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 1927. 

THE HEALTH GAME—By R. Katharine Beeson, 
formerly supervising principal Lafayette Public 
Schools. Illustrated in colors. By Vera Stone 
Norman. 240 pages. The Bobbs-Merrill Com 
pany, Indianapolis. 1927. 

NUMBER ONE JOY STREET—A Medley of Prose 
and Verse for Boys and Girls—By Walter De La 
Mare, Eleanor Farjeon, Hilaire Belloc, Made- 
leine Nightingale, B. Kathleen Pyke, Laurence 
Houseman, Mabel Marlowe, Halliwell Sutcliffe, 
Edith Sitwell, Hugh Chesterman and Rose Fyle- 
man. 235 p. Illustrated. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 1927. 

THE LAND OF PROMISE—By Margaret Lynn. 
Illustrations by Gayle Hoskins. 283 p. Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston. 1927. $2.00. 

A MERRY-GO-ROUND OF MODERN TALES— 
By Caroline D. Emerson. Illustrated by Lois 
Lenski. 183 p. E. P. Dutton & Company. 1927. 
$2.00, with a charming jacket in bright colors. 

MARTY LU—By Mary Dickerson Donahey. 228 p 
il. Doubleday, Page & Company. 1926. $1.75. 

MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR EVERY CHILD—A 
series of Progressive Lessons in Listening for 
the Grades and Junior High School. Sixth Grade 
—By Mabelle Glenn, director of Music, Kansas 

City, Missouri, and Margaret Lowry, educationai 
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director of the Kansas City Symphony Orches- 
tra. Teachers’ Manual to Accompany “Music 
Notes,” Book Three. 50 pages, (Manual 30 
pages.) il. Silver, Burdett and Company. 1927. 


MY FIRST BOOK—By Bessie Blackstone Coleman, 
specialist in reading. 33 pages. Lllustrated by 
Shirley Kite. Silver, Burdett and Company. 1927. 

NATURE TRAILS—By Dietric Lange, principal of 
the George Weitbrecht Mechanic Arts High 
School, St. Paul. 275 p. Illustrated with many 
photographs by the author. D. Appleton and 
Company. 1927. 


PETER-PEA—By N. Grishina, author of “Shorty.” 


102 p., il. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1927. 
$1.50. 
CHILDREN’S INTERESTS IN POETRY—By 


Miriam Blanton Huber, Institute of Educational 
Research, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Herbert B. Bruner, Bureau of Curriculum Re- 
search, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
and Charles Madison Curry, formerly professor 
of literature, Indiana State Normal School. 238 
p., il. Rand McNally & Company. 1927. 


SARAH’S DAKIN—By Mabel L. Robinson, author 
of “Dr. Tam O’Shanter” and the “Little Lucia” 


books. 281 p., il. E. P, Dutton & Company. 1927. 
$2.00. 


WITH TARO AND HANA IN JAPAN—By Etsu 
Inagaki Sugimoto and Nancy Virginia Austen. 
125 p. With illustrations and decorations by 
George W. Hood. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
1926. $1.00. 


THE TEXAS RANGER—A story of the Southwest- 
ern Frontier—By James B. Gillett, in collabora- 
tion with Howard R. Driggs, professor of Bn- 
glish teaching, New York University. Pioneer 
Life Series. 240 p. Illustrated with drawings by 
Herbert M. Stoops. World Book Company. 1927. 
$1.20. 


THE OUT-OF-DOORS CLUB—By Samuel! Scoville, 
Jr., 171 p., il. Harper & Brothers, 1927. $1.50. 
A mother and father and five children herein 
find their way into a new world of ‘desperate 
adventures.” A book of lure and zest; also of 
bird-lore and all the curious life of the meadows, 
streams, and woods. A sweet, wise, and merry 
book for children and especially for their parents. 


EVERYDAY FOODS—By Jessie W. Harris, head of 
school of home economics, University of Ten- 
nessee, formerly director of home economics ed- 
ucation, State of Texas; and Elizabeth V. Lacey, 
assistant professor of home economics, New York 
State College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University, formerly, adjunct professor of home 
economics, University of Texas. Under the edi- 
torial supervision of Alice F. Blood, director of 
the school of household economics, Simmons 
College, Boston, Mass. 527 p., il. Houghton Miff- 
lin Company. 1927. $1.56. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
—By Jesse Feiring Williams, professor of physi- 
cal education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 481 p., il. W. B. Saunders 
Company. 1927. $3.00. 

PRESCHOOL EDUCATION—A historical and crit- 
ical study—By Ilse Forest, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 428 p. The Macmil- 

lan Company. 1927. 
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Competitive Teachers 
Associations 


ECENTLY J. Herbert Kelley, executive 
secretary of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, was asked to comment upon 
George C. Jensen’s article dealing with the 
“California Teachers’ Association, Past and 
Present,” as published in the summer number 
of the Sierra Educational News. 

Mr. Kelley, in his reply, states that he has 
gained two impressions from Mr. Jensen’s ar- 
ticle: (See also Page 504) 

“1. That your educational organizations in 
California have about as much unity as a bucket 
of eels. 

“2. That our experiences here the past six 
years may be of some slight help in 
the solution of your problems. 

“Pennsylvania, fortunately, does not 
have the problem of “too many State 
associations.” We had one too many, 
but its official organ suspended pub- 
lication last December and the little 
coterie of glory seekers seem to have 
subsided. The movement here since 
1920 has been toward unity rather 
than toward disintegration. Witness: 





School Department. 

“Our general scheme of organization includes 
eleven departments, some with sections, and 
ten round tables. 

“Everybody wants to get in and is clamoring 
for recognition. 

“The tendency toward centralization has been 
so strong and the number of our members so 
large (last year we had 55,036 members, which 
was 97 per cent of the 56,762 certificated public 
school teachers of the State) that we were com- 
pelled to divide the State into convention dis- 
tricts, to take the association to its members. 


“BN MOST of our seven convention districts 
there were independent organizations which 
welcomed the assistance of our association in 
expanding into convention districts of the 
P.S.E.A. The western convention 
district comprises the Education As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania. 
The southeastern is an extension of 
Schoolmen’s Week of the University 
of Pennsylvania. The central conven- 
tion district found a nucleus in the 
Central Conference of Superinten- 
dents. 
“These convention districts collect 
no dues. Their programs are financed 


1. The Kindergarten-Primary group Lawrence E. Cheno- by the parent association, colleges, 
weth, Kern County Su- : a 
have become a department of our perintendent of Schools universities and normal schools where 


State Association. 

2. The State Home Economics As- 
sociation is now a section of our department of 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts. Agri- 
culture teachers form another section of this 
department. 

3. The District and City Superintendents 
form integral parts of our association now and 
function as two departments. 

4. The people interested in adult education 
have been recognized by our Executive Council 
as a round-table of our association. 

5. This movement is further exemplified by: 

a. The classical teachers form a section 
of our High School Department. 

b. The Pennsylvania Council of Social 
Studies is another section of our High 
School Department. 

c. and d. The Pennsylvania Council of 
Geography Teachers and the State 
Modern Language Association have 
been given regular status in our as- 
sociation as round tables. 

e. The Pennsylvania Interscholastic 
Association (P.I. A.A.) is now be- 
having itself as a section of our High 


and long prominent in 
the C. T. A. 


the conventions are held, and some- 
times by institute districts which 
combine their programs with those of the con- 
vention districts. 

“But the basic unit of our association 
is what Mr. Jensen states is irretrievably 
linked with yours—the teachers’ institute. 
In article V of the constitution, it is pro- 
vided that each legally constituted teach- 
ers’ institute may be a local branch of our 
Association. Every single one of our 
county and district institutes availed it- 
self of this opportunity, so did every one 
of our fourteen State Normal Schools, so 
did 28 of our colleges and universities. 
Moreover, of our 234 local branches, ex- 
clusive of our 28 colleges, universities, 
and special schools, but including all of 
our state Normal Schools, 214, or 91.02 
per cent, were 100 per cent in 1926-27. 

“Membership in the P.S.E.A. is, of course, 
voluntary. Many local branches by vote have 
adopted the budget plan of paying local, State 
and national dues‘at one fell swoop and to join 
as a body, 100 per cent. We use a four-coupon 
professional enrolment card.” 
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In Behalf of Youth 


ECENTLY at Santa Barbara was held an 


annual convention of the Part-Time Asso- 
ciation of Southern 


California. This body in- 
cludes instructors, co-ordinators, principals, and 
directors who are working under the provisions 
of the California Part-Time Education Act. One 
of the numerous tangible products of the con- 
vention was a series of dynamic resolutions, so 
broad in their philosophical outlook as to well 
merit wide reading and 
study. 

Nicholas Ricciardi, 
of the California State 
Department of Public 
Instruction, and Wal- 
ter B. Crane, principal 
of the Metropolitan 
High School of Los 
Angeles, declare these 
resolutions to be of un- 
usual significance and 
import. They are pre- 
sented herewith in 
digest: 


fr 


Digest of Resolutions 

In a republic of ma- 
jority rule, intelligence, 
interest in civic affairs, 
and a right attitude to- 
ward government, are 
fundamental to the per- 
petuity of the repub- 
lic. Independence of 
thought, habits of 
thought and action, at- 
titudes toward work, i —s , 
society and life, are 
formed and fixed large- 





f 


ly during the adoles- 
cent years. It is unwise 
and dangerous for so- 
ciety to permit over 50 
per cent of its young 
people to enter adult life with less than an eighth 
grade education and without mental guidance 
during these adolescent years. 


The desire for young people to become work- 
When 


they take their place in industry, whether as a 


ers and earners is natural and worthy. 


result of economic pressure or otherwise, fair- 
ness and justice, as well as their future success 
and happiness, demand that: 


a. Our young people be 


given sympathetic counsel 
and guidance in the selection 


of work for which 


os eee ing as will 
AMERICAN | en fo undersea 
JUNIOR RED CROSS. 





- THE BUILDERS 


The American Junior Red Cross is well-organized 
in many California schools, and effectively 
related to the curriculum. 





they are fitted 
self-expression. 

b. Our young people be given assistance, so far 
as possible, in finding such work. 

ec. Our young people be given definite instruction 
on how to get a job and keep it. 

d. Our young people be given such information 
and instruction as the duties of the job and 
future advancement require. 

e. Our young people be taught to understand and 
appreciate the employer’s attitude. 

f. Our young people be taught the fundamental 
principles of economics upon which a!l busi- 
ness and industry depend. 


and in which they will find 


g. Our young people 
be given such train- 
enable 


ness and industry. 

All growth needs 
stimulation and nour- 
ishment. The mind of 
the junior worker 
should be stimulated 
to think and supplied 
with proper food for 
thought in the whole- 
some and understand- 
ing atmosphere of the 
classroom. 


Honesty, morality, 
industry, self-respect, 
respect for others, and 
a belief in the power 
of right and good, are 
qualities that can and 
are being taught and 
that the junior worker 
should have such in- 
struction. 

An appreciation of 
the value of education 
in the struggles, trials, 
triumphs, enjoyments, 
and satisfactions of life 
must be taught young 
people. 

The confidence in 
self which is the basis of achievement can best 
be instilled by the experiences of the classroom 
and related school activities. 


The proper use of leisure time is of vital im- 
portance to society and the individual, and in- 
struction in the proper use of leisure time with 
opportunities for participation in such activi- 
ties is properly a school function. 

The junior worker has a right to be taught and 
to have practical experience in correct social 
deportment as established by the best social 
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practice. The junior worker is each week enti- 
tled to release from the routine monotony of the 
job for the pleasant, stimulating association with 
other junior workers in the classroom where the 
atmosphere of co-operation, interest, and growth 
is dominant. 


Health of spirit, mind, and body go hand-in- 
hand in successful living. This combination rests 
upon an intelligent application of the laws of 
health, in which the junior worker is entitled 
to receive instruction. 


We favor and are committed to: 


1. Part-time education for all junior workers 
up to 18 years of age. 


2. Part-time instruction suited to the needs of 
the individual. 


3. Special classes and specially trained in- 
structors for part-time juniors. 

4. Part-time instruction as an integral and 
accepted part of the public school system. 

5. The application and administration of the 
Part-Time Education Act by the public school 
people of the state, free from any coercion, or 
influence, political or otherwise, solely for the 
utmost benefit of boys and girls. 

6. The policy of requiring daily school attend- 
ance during periods of unemployment. 

7. A policy of dissemination at all times and 
in all ways possible, for the sake of the many 
thousands of working boys and girls, of a better 
understanding of the aims, ideals and accom- 
plishments of Part-Time Continuation Educa- 
tion as well as of the governing law. 

cue «a 


HE establishment of a home for teachers 

was reported by the Teachers’ Welfare Com- 
mittee at a recent meeting of the Southern Coun- 
cil of Education in Los Angeles. The committee 
reported that plans are moving forward for the 
establishment of a home for teachers who need 
this aid. At this meeting the Council voted to 
send its president, Albert F. Vandegrift, to the 
National Education Association in Seattle, in 
July, and to the World’s Federation of Educa- 
tion in Toronto in August. 


* * * 


OY ELMER MORGAN, Editor of the Jour- 


nal of the National Education Association, 
was given a high tea by the various teacher or- 
ganizations of Los Angeles at the time of his 
recent visit there. Several hundred teachers 
were present. Mr. Morgan was introduced by 
Mrs. Susan Dorsey, Superintendent of Schools. 
He spoke of the great scope of the work now 
being carried on by the National Education 
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Association and of the importance of the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Education.— 
ALBERT F. VANDEGRIFT, President C. T. A., South- 
ern Section, Los Angeles. 

* * * 


Public School Teachers Retirement 
Salary Fund 


LEASE observe the following changes in 
the Public School Teachers Retirement Sal- 
ary law, in effect July 29, 1927: 

1. Teachers who teach less than thirty days 
during a half year may be excused from paying 
$6 dues for such half-year. 

2. A copy of your semi-annual report on 
collection of dues from teachers should be filed 
in the office of your county auditor and a du- 
plicate should be sent to this office. 

3. Remittances to the State Treasurer must 
be in the form of bank draft, certified check, 
money order, or money. County warrants or 
treasurer’s checks are no longer acceptable. 

4. Teachers are now permitted to teach one 
of the final ten years outside of California with- 
out losing their eligibility to a retirement sal- 
ary, provided ten of the final eleven years are 
taught in this state. 

5. If any teacher having qualified under Sec- 
tion 13 of the act retires on a salary and later 
returns to service in the public schools of this 
state and thereafter applies to be retired, any 
teaching done outside of this state while draw- 
ing a retirement salary shall not be considered 
as breaking the final ten years of teaching pre- 
ceding a second retirement. 

6. Teaching outside of California may now 
be counted when retirement is for disability, 
under Section 14, but more than 15 years would 
be of no value, for the law requires 15 years of 
teaching in California, including ten of the final 
eleven years—WmM. JoHN Cooper, Secretary; By 
Marion H. KETcHaM, Assistant Secretary Retire- 


ment Board. 
* *« * «*& 


ACIFIC MUNICIPALITIES, a monthly re- 

view of municipal problems and civic im- 
provements, is official organ of the League of 
California Municipalities. It is published at 707 
Chancery Building, 564 Market Street, San 
Francisco, and is now in its forty-first volume. 
The League, organized in 1897, is affiliated with 
the Bureau of Municipal Reference, University 
of California. The League maintains an infor- 
mation bureau for furnishing city and town of- 
ficials with information on municipal affairs 
and loaning copies of new ordinances anc speci- 
fications. 








NATIONAL PICTURE WEEK 
October 10 to 20 


OOD pictures for the school—where can we 

















get them? 











Every school needs the best reproductions of 
the great paintings of the world. For hanging 
on the wall, these reproductions should be large 
in size, in order to be adequately seen. They 
should reproduce the colors of the original, since 

















































color is so large a part of the beauty of painting. 
For class study, the pictures may be smaller, 
but still of excellent 
quality, truthful to their 
originals. Such pictures 
are available—thousands 
‘ of subjects. 

Help for the Teacher 

As a help to those who 
are looking for the right 
pictures, there will be a 
celebration of National 
Picture Week, October 
10 to 20. This is an an- 
nual observance under 
the direction of the 
American Art Bureau, 
an educational organiza- 
tion which has for its 
purpose the promotion 
of picture appreciation. 
A suggested picture pro- 
gram use is 
outlined, and booklets 
for teachers and students 
are available on the sub- 
ject. 

In many communities 
where good pictures 
i; have been scarce or Cizek. 

quite lacking, the inter- 
est of some teacher has 
been the beginning of real 


for school 


appreciation and 
actual possession of good pictures. In such 
communities, the pictures which adorn many a 
home are joyous testimonial to the success of 
such a missionary of beauty. 


As to suggestions for observing National 
Picture Week: 


If there is a colleciion of color reproductions in 
the public library or art gallery of the community, 
some of these may be borrowed for a period of 
study by the pupils. To become familiar with the 
title, artist and a few other facts about the picture 
stimulates interest. From just such beginnings has 
started much real love of art. 

An exhibit of these pictures may be arranged in 
the assembly room, and one of the teachers, or a 
local artist or authority on pictures may be asked 
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Drawing by a boy of fourteen years, a pupil of 


See Sierra Educational News, Vol. 
21, 1925, page 489, 


to speak about them. If there is a picture shop in 
the community, the picture dealer may be called on 
to loan pictures for an exhibit. He should be glad 
to co-operate in this way. 


Short themes may be assigned the pupils on “The 
Pictures I Like Best,” or “Why We Want Pic- 
tures in Our Schools and Homes.” 


Use the P.-T. A. 


The art supervisor or some other teacher may 
enlist the interest of the Parent-Teacher Association 
or the local woman’s club to organize a committee 
for raising funds to purchase pictures for the 
schools—one or more each year. 

The great number of 
excellent reproductions of 
the world’s fine paintings, 
available in sizes ranging 
from miniature prints (for 
notebook work) to those 
adequate for the large 
wall-spaces of the school, 
make it possible for every 
child to have a glimpse at 


least of this most fasci- 
nating —yes, imperatively 
necessary—world of 
beauty. Such pictures— 
on'y those of excellent 
quality should be a child’s 
companion — are obtaina- 


ble at reasonable prices. 


Loan Exhibits 

Many organizations, 
also, have loan exhibits 
which may be obtained 
at small cost, or for the 
cost of transportation. 
Information on these 
matters, and study pam- 
phlets may be obtained 
from the American Art 
Bureau, 166 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago. 
This bureau does not sell 
pictures, but distributes 
educational material,and 
loans picture exhibits. Its service extends 
throughout the year. 

* * * 


; en committee comprising Mrs. George 
Wale, Mrs. C. E. Rust, and Mrs. Roy A. 
Pratt, recently laid before the executive board 
of the San Francisco Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, a strong report upon San Francisco 
school cost, and heartily supporting the San 
Francisco Board of Education and Superintend- 
ent of Schools. Persons desiring further infor- 
mation concerning this report dealing with city 
school costs, may communicate with the Chair- 
man, Mrs. George Wale, whose address is 1616 
Eighth Avenue, San Francisco. 
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ORANGE BLOSSOMS 
Symbols of Love 
OPPIES are gay and gaudy 
And flaunt their gold to the sun; 
Lilies are pale, foreshadowing death 
When life’s last race is run. 


Daffodils gleam with a golden glow 
And shout the news of Spring; 

The morning glory greets the day— 
New life—new hope to bring. 


Violets whisper softly 

Neath the shade of sheltering trees, 
But a pansy smiles the livelong day, 
With its laughing face to the breeze. 


The red rose pleads for passion, 
It’s beauty—without peer, 

The aster and the golden rod 
Hint autumn’s days are near. 


But oh, the orange blossoms, 
Rare gift from God above, 

Sweet perfume—everlasting; 
Pure whiteness—like a dove. 


Of all God’s fragrant flowers, 
Most exquisite, most rare— 
Of love, the sweetest symbol 
Are orange blossoms, fair. 
ELIZABETH PINGREE, 


Orange Avenue School, Monrovia, California. 
* * * 


Wrong Tenses 

WO distinguished heads of chairs of Eng- 

lish, in great universities, have lately corro- 
borated my recent criticism of the daily news- 
papers for their persistent use of wrong tenses, 
and now Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, eminent author 
and editor of “The Lexicographer’s Easy Chair,” 
in The Literary Digest, writes, “Sequence of 
tenses is something that the rising genera- 
tion ignores.” 

Here are a few examples from the Los 
Angeles Times, the San Francisco Examiner, 
and the San Francisco Chronicle: “Schmitt said 
he will start”; “he said he will make a study 
of flight conditions’; “She announced she will 
call on the President.” 





All daily newspapers on the Pacific Coast 
persistently and systematically make these 
blunders. All Associated Press dispatches 
change correct forms in subordinate tenses to 
the wrong form, as in the foregoing examples. 

I respectfully suggest that your excellent pub- 
lication has an opportunity to go into this sub- 
ject in detail and criticise the newspapers in 
an effective, dignified way. 

Why permit this constant corruption of our 
mother-tongue? As Herbert Spencer has said: 
“It is a duty to pass on the minted coin of lan- 
guage without mutilation.” 


“Smith says he will start” gives the effect 
the editors desire. The vivid present or the 
present tense indefinite will prove a proper 
vehicle if past forms seem undesirable; but 
“He said he will” is as bad an “me no see him,” 
or like the “She look at me”; “Me look at she”; 
“Me see whole lot”; “She see much not.”— 
LeicH H. Irvine, P. O. Box 161, San Luis Obispo, 
California. 

* * * 


A Boy and Some Pigs 


UGUST PIEDMONT of the Gilroy, Cali- 

fornia High School cleared $804 on one 
hog project. He not only made money, but he 
learned much more about a feeding ration, 
about selecting good hogs, about banking, about 
accounting and about the general management 
of hogs, by the actual experience, along with his 
classroom study, than by the classroom study 
alone. 

August made a bargain with a local farmer 
who was selling out, and who had one hundred 
and fifty hogs of all sizes to get rid of. He 
bought them for $700, and by careful feeding 
was able to sell them for enough to make a net 
profit of $804 at the end of five months. August, 
who is physically handicapped, enlisted the as- 
sistance of two other school boys who, for good 
wages, helped him with most of the heavy work. 
All three of them can take good care of and 
make good money from hogs. It may be inter- 
esting to know that August has saved $2600, 
made from his school project work. He is spend- 
ing it now on operations so that he may have 
the use of his legs. He has used crutches since 
babyhood.—-JuLtian A. McPuee, State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education, Sacramento. 
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An Interesting California School Band 
The Ione School Band, Ione, California, is composed of grammar and high school stu- 


dents and members of the faculty. Under the leadership of Mr. S. A. Halsey, who is also direc- 
tor of music at the Preston School, the Ione School Band has made rapid progress during the 
two-and-one-half years since its organization. The community of Ione is justly proud of its 
achievements. It goes to show what even a small community can do through team work in 
advancing educational advantages. The band is financed by both the grammar and high school 


districts. 


Names of members from ‘eft to right—Top row: Leo Bottini, Carlton Winters, Agnes Isaacs, 
Ethel Woolsey, Mary Clifton, Charlotte Amick and Eleanor Lumsden. Second row: Ruth Sibole, 
Frank Yager, Francis Allen, Louis Hammer, Rodney Morrin and Ethel Margrave. Third row: Violet 
Sibole, Katheryn Horton, Audrey Ardetto, Ruth Woolsey, Phyllis Clifton, The'ma Watt, Julia Harper, 
and Vincent Van Pragg. Bottom row: Irwin Winters, Albert Bottini, William Amick, Maurice Riley, 
Lewis Yager, Tom Morrin, and William Frost. Standing are: Mr. S. A. Halsey and Principal W. A. 


Wilson. 


New Buildings in Calaveras County 
N October 29th, 1926 the electors of the 
Calaveras Union High School district voted 

$125,000 worth of bonds for the purpose of 
securing a site and erecting a new building. 
Since that time the architects, Mayo, Bissel and 
Co., in conjunction with Professors Hart and 
Peterson of the University of California, have 
been preparing the plans and specifications for 
the new building. These plans and specifica- 
tions are now complete. Bids will be called for 
in the next few days for the building. The 
board of trustees have secured a site of 63 
acres for the new building. 


Two years ago Bret Harte High School voted 
$60,000 for a new building which it is now 
occupying. Their new building is situated in 
the heart of the town of Altaville, on a site 
of seven and one-half acres.—Cuas. F. ScHWOERER, 
County Superintendent of Schools, San Andreas, 
California. 


The Public Foots All Bills 
OUR publication rendered a real service in 
presenting George C. Jensen’s illuminating 
analysis of taxes, price, and waste. Nowhere 
have I ever seen so clear a statement as he 
makes and proves regarding the passing of 
excess costs on to the Ultimate Consumer. 


Duplication, small packages, palatial theatres, 
marble banks, princely railway stations—how 
few realize that every package, ticket, and ser- 
vice must be paid for by the public! 

Mr. Jensen points the way for the everyday 
citizen to begin some careful thinking before 
the citizen puts all the blame for high cost 
on the tax-collector or the legislator or the 
person who serves the public in a public capa- 
city. 

I commend Mr. Jensen’s fair-minded and 
analytical methods to business men and the pub- 
lic at large.—Leicu H. Irvine, Executive Secretary 
San Luis Obispo County Chamber of Commerce. 
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SCHOOL PERSONALIA 
California and World-wide 


Kathryn Newell Adams, president of the Con- 
stantinople Women’s College, is now in United 
States on leave of absence and is raising $15,000,000 
endowment for the Near East College Association. 

Holtville Grammar School has a new auditorium, 
costing $44,000 and built under direction of district 
superintendent Homer F. Aker. 


At Chino a junior high school, costing $90,000, is 
being constructed, adjacent to the senior high 
school, and incorporates the best features of the 
modern junior high school plant. This is the fifth 
school construction project in Chino, under the 
direction of McCall Aldrich, superintendent. 


George T. Berry, former Butte County superin- 
tendent of schoo's, has accepted the principalship 
of the Biggs Union School. 

J. J. Berry, district superintendent of Oakdale 
grammar schools, has accepted appointment on the 
Stanislaus County board of education. 

A Frigidaire system for the cooling of drinking 
water has been placed in each of the five El Centro 
grammar schools, by B. M. Gruwell, superintendent. 

Tulare County Superintendent of Schools, J. E. 
Buckman, has conducted a county-wide testing pro- 
gram, utilizing the services of two rural supervi- 
sors, Esther Aulman and Alice Butler. Section 
meetings of rural teachers throughout the county 
have materially aided the program. 

Raymond H. Burzbach, for fourteen years head 
of the science department of the Woodland High 
School, is now principal in the place of William M. 
Hyman, retired. 

Louise Clark, formerly Sonoma County superin- 
tendent of schools, is now employed by the Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers Association, which has its head- 
quarters in Los Ange'es City. It will be recalled 
that the Division of Research of the California 
Teachers’ Association issued a bulletin upon the so- 
called Sonoma County Report. 

Mrs. Marjorie Clark, Fresno County music super- 
visor, has accepted a position on the faculty of the 
Fresno State Teachers College. Mrs. Clark is suc- 
ceeded by Helen Whitman, former music supervisor 
in the Sanger High School and district. 

Frank Cody, Detroit superintendent of schools, 
has been re-elected for a three-year term; salary 
first year, $16,000; second year, $17,000; third year, 
$18,000. 

EK. H. Coleman, formerly with the Fresno County 
Health Department, has accepted the directorship 
of health education and physical welfare in the 
Fresno city schools. 

John A. Cranston, who has served for twenty-four 
years in the Santa Ana schools, was recently re- 
elected for another four-year term. Cranston of 
Santa Ana and Wheelock of Riverside are two Cali- 
fornia superintendents with longevity records for 
tenure in one place. 

G. W. Culbertson, former principal of the Parlier 
High Schoo!, has accepted the principalship of the 
Dinuba High School. 

Mrs, Alice Chipman Dewey, wife of John Dewey, 
world-wide famous professor of philosophy at Co- 
lumbia University, passed away recently at the age 
of 69 years. From 1900 to 1904 Mrs. Dewey was 
principal of one of the first experimental schools 
in the United States. 
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Mrs. Anna V. Dorris, president of the National 
“ducation Association, Department of Visual In- 
struction, and director of visual instruction and 
geography at the San Francisco State Teachers’ 
College, is conducting extension work in visual in- 
struction that will be of interest to California 
school people generally. Her new book on visual 
instruction in the public schools is now in course of 
publication. 


The Fresno evening schools and adult education 
work are now in charge of T. E. Dunshee, formerly 
of the Selma High School. 


Cc. E. Durham, district superintendent of the Han- 
ford grammar schools, has accepted re-election for 
another two-year term on the Kings County Board 
of Education. 

A. G. Elmore, Stanislaus County superintendent 
of schools, has perfected a plan of handling school 
warrants which has now been adopted by Fresno 
and Kern counties. 

Nora Epler, for the past two years principal of 
the Wilson School, El Centro, is now full-time super- 
visor of the grammar schools there. 

Castroville, Monterey County, has a new $75,000 
elementary schoo!; James G. Force, county super- 
intendent. 

Sarah Fuller, principal emeritus, Horace Mann 
School, Boston, recently died in her 92nd year. She 
was a pioneer in teaching the deaf to talk, and was 
the instructor of Helen Keller. 

Florence Hale, rural school expert of the Maine 
State Department of Education, and well-known to 
California school people, has called attention to the 
unusually close connection between the economic 
and professional status of the rural teacher. She 
shows that the high annual turn-over of teachers in 
rural communities is largely due to three conditions: 
sma'l salaries, poor living conditions, and small 
chance for professional recognition and advance- 
ment. 

3everly Hills grammar schools are spending 
$400,000 on a building program under direction of 
superintendent E. J. Hummel. 

The Montebello voters recently passed a bond 
issue for $175,000 for three new schoo's. Mark R. 
Jacobs, superintendent, reports that the new Good- 
rich Rubber Factory there has caused great in- 
crease in population. 

Santa Barbara has a new course of study, pre- 
pared by W. J. Kircher, principal of the Santa Bar- 
bara Junior High School, and committees of his 
teachers. 

Sophie Irene Loeb, president of the Child We!fare 
Committee of America, has been invited by the 
League of Nations to collaborate as advisor to the 
child welfare section of the League. She is mak- 
ing a survey of how to aid blind children. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Madison, librarian of the Oakland 
City School Department, has been active in making 
the library an integral part of the school program. 

J. R. McKillop is now chairman of the board of 
directors of the Fresno County high school princi- 
pals’ club. Other members of the board are L. P. 
Linn, C. L. Geer, I. V. Funderburg and C. Leroy 
Walton of Caruthers, secretary. 

Jessie Merrick, supervisor of physical education 
in the Seattle public schools, directed the great 
“Forest Trails’ pageant, produced during the re- 
cent N. E. A. convention in the University of 
Washington Stadium. Ten thousand school chil- 
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dren were used, representing sixty-six schools. The 
pageant was created by Mrs. Florence Keller 
Brooke, formerly Seattle elementary school teacher. 


Orange County has issued a new manual and 
course of study, prepared by R. P. Mitchell, county 
superintendent, and his board of education. 


Zamora School District, Yolo County, voted with- 
out a single dissenting vote, $15,000 for a new 
grammar school. Mrs. Rowena Norton is county 
superintendent. 


J. E. Partridge, former principal of the Durham 
Grammar School, has accepted appointment as 
Butte County superintendent of schoo!s, succeeding 
George T. Berry. 


Gladys Potter is now San Bernardino county su- 
perintendent in charge of supervision. For several 
years she has served as deputy superintendent there. 


Florence Read, former secretary at Reed College, 
Oregon, is now president of Spelman College, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


Mrs. Erma B. Reese is now principal of the new 
demonstration school, established at the Woods 
School, Lodi. During the past four years Mrs. 
Reese has taught in the Houston School, Lodi. 

Jane Deeter Rippin, national director of the Girl 
Scouts, reports that many school boards are now 
making special arrangements for their teachers to 
take the Girl Scout leadership courses. 

An international committee on the Mexican bor- 
der has been created under the auspices of the 
Imperial County Teachers’ Association, to work on 
the problems of the Mexican school child. Members 
of the committee on the American side of the line 
include Y. P. Rothwell, chairman, Spanish-Amer- 
icanization teacher, Calexico; Mrs. Laura Try!er, 
rural school supervisor, El Centro; Mrs. F. G. Mc- 
Croary, El Centro; C. N. Vance, principal Brawley 
High School; C. R. Prince, superintendent Calipat- 
ria schools; Mrs. C. B. Collins, Holtville, ex-officio, 
and Homer F. Aker, ex-officio. On the Mexican 
side of the line, prominently interested in the com- 
mittee, have been M. Q. Martinez, inspector of 
schools of the northern district of Lower California ; 
Mr. Gomez, superintendent of Mexicali schools; 
Miss Emilie Coronel, music supervisor of Mexicali, 
and Miss Rosa Aguirra, second grade teacher in 
Mexicali. 

H. L. Schnabel, formerly principal of Point Arena 
and Analy high schools, is now principal of the 
Tomales Joint Union High School. 

George L. Snowden, formerly in the Lancaster 
schools, is now principal of the grammar school in 
Riverbank. 

Mrs. Clara Swaim, formerly principal of the Edi- 
son School, Burbank, is now supervisor of elemen- 
tary schools there. 

At Bakersfield, C. KE. Teach, city superintendent, 
the entire teaching staff was re-elected for the 
school year 1927, 1928, and a number of new 
teachers added. 

W. C. Williams, for eleven years in public school 
service at Glendora, has been re-elected as district 
superintendent, with a substantial salary increase. 

The Riverside grammar schools are to have a 
new central library, if the plans of A. N. Wheelock, 
superintendent, and Ira C. Landis, assistant super- 
intendent, are successfully consummated. 

H. B. Wilson, Berkeley superintendent of schools, 
announces a series of public health lectures, to be 
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held in the Berkeley City Hall, as being of par- 
ticular value to parents and teachers. 


The El Monte Grammar School, Frank M. Wright, 
district superintendent, is now in its new building. 
Special! features are the well-equipped domestic sci- 
ence and sewing rooms, supply rooms and shower 
baths. The building is so constructed that another 
unit can be added readily when necessary. 


The Long Beach Junior College, recently approved 
by a vote of 15 to 1, is holding its first year in the 
new Woodrow Wilson High School building. 


On January 1, 1928, will be occupied the new 
Santa Barbara Junior High School, now nearing 
completion, at a cost of approximately $1,000,000. 
The new Harding e!ementary school, costing $150,- 
000, was finished last summer. The new high school 
shop building, thoroughly equipped, was also com- 
pleted last summer. 


The Willow Glenn School District near San Jose 
has passed a $17,000 school bond issue for new 
classrooms. 


Walter P. Helms, city superintendent of schools, 
Richmond; Charles C. Hughes, city superintendent 
of Sacramento, and J. B. Lillard, president Sacra- 
mento Junior College, returned to their respective 
cities just in time for the re-opening of school. They 
were de'egates to the International Convention of 
Rotary he'd at Ostend, Belgium, and after the ses- 
sions were finished spent some time on the continent. 
These gentlemen are active in the work of the Cali- 
fornia State Teachers’ Association. Mr. Helms is 
a past president of the Bay Section and Mr. Hughes 
is a past president of the Northern Section. 


Mr. Hughes is a member of a real teaching fam- 
ily. His brother, J. B. Hughes, is principal of the 
Oroville High School; his brother, Merton F. Hughes, 
is a teacher in the Galileo High School, San Fran- 
cisco; one sister, Mrs. Ada Caldwel!, has for years 
been dean of women at the San Diego State Teach- 
ers College and was one of the first domestic science 
teachers in California. The other sister, Mrs. Frances 
Millsap, teaches in Lebanon, Oregon. Mrs. J. B. 
Hughes, first woman assemblywoman in California, 
is a high school teacher and is the president of the 
Northern Section this year. Mrs. Merton F. Hughes 
is also a high school teacher. This is a record of 
service. 

Melrowe Martin is the new superintendent of 
schools at Albany, Alameda County. Albany is 
tucked in between Berkeley and Richmond. When 
Mr. Martin accepted the position in July, his work 
was to be in the elementary field, but after familiar- 
izing himself with conditions, he secured the or- 
ganization of a high school and will now have a 
complete system from the kindergarten through the 
Twelfth grade for his boys and girls. 


Ralph Steele, who was at Esparto last year, and 
Mrs. Annie Ellis Coats of the Lakeport High School 
are the two new members of Principal Lewis M. 
Britton’s staff at Morgan Hill High School for the 
coming year. 


John Gill, for the past five years vice-principal of 
the Sequoia High School, Redwood City, returned 
from a visit to England August 23 and on the next 
day was elected superintendent of the Redwood 
City school district to succeed Roy W. Cloud, who 
resigned to become state executive secretary of the 
California State Teachers’ Association. 
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A New Series of Supplementary Silent Readers 
Pearson & Hunt’s Everyday Reading 


FOR GRADES FOUR, FIVE, AND SIX 


By Henry Carr Pearson, Principal of Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and Charles Wesley Hunt, Dean of School of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Book One (Fourth Grade) . ; ‘ ; ‘ 56 
Book Two (Fifth Grade) . ‘ / : , .64 
Book Three (Sixth Grade) . 7 : ‘ ; .68 
Manual for Teachers (For the Series) . ‘ ; 48 


Each book is composed of about sixty easy selections, illustrating the various types of 
reading and providing specific training for their most important purposes. 


Each book also contains many practical exercises which will be helpful in building funda- 
mental skills in reading. 


The selections present a great variety of informative material which is especially well 
adapted to the testing of accuracy and speed of reading. 


The Manual for Teachers gives explicit and complete instructions, workable devices, and 
suggestive, detailed lesson plans and teaching methods. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street San Francisco 


BEAUTY IN TEXTBOOKS 


It has been said that there is no excuse for a dull text. In spite of the fact that most 
texts are now, of necessity, attractive we are sure that everyone who sees it will be 
attracted first by the unusual beauty of 


Introduction to World Geography 


By Puitiep A. KNOwLTON 
A Book for Fourth Grade Classes Which Has Just Come from the Press 
The author made a special “camera” trip abroad and he has secured most 


unusual and intimate scenes of foreign places; pictures that show as words 
cannot, that people the world over are “brothers under the skin.” 


A radically new device has bridged the gap between globe and flat maps. 


The unusual and attractive however has not been confined to mechanical 
features. The text itself is unusually interesting. The interests, needs and 
limitations of the pupils have always been kept in mind. 


The price is $1.32. Your order will be filled promptly at the regular 
school discount. 


MAY WE SEND 4 DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR? 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
350 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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San Mateo County has 451 
Pansy Jewett 


teachers. This year 


Abbott, superintendent of schoo!s of 
San Mateo County, secured a 100 per cent member- 
ship. 451 
members of the 
and of the San Mateo 
tion. Miss Abbott’s 
per cent membership in the county, state, and na- 
tional This is certainly some mark 
for a superintendent’s aim. 


teachers of San Mateo County 
Teachers’ 
County 


objective 


are now 
Association 
Teachers’ Associa- 
for 1927-28 is 100 


California 


associations 


Walter H. Nichols, principal of the 
High School, has just bought out the third of his 
series of Boys’ Books. He has named it “Cowboy 
Hugh” and it lives up to the thoughts which its 
name would imp'y. It is full of thrills and will be 
of interest to the boys and girls of the country. 
The Macmillan Company is the publisher. 


Palo Alto 


Dr. W. W. Kemp, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of California, returned on the first 
of September from a vacation spent in Honolulu. 


Pr. Ralph Hopkins Bush has just been appointed 
dean of the new Junior College at: Long Beach. Dr. 
Bush passed his final public examination for his 
doctorate at the University of California in May. 
Before coming to the University of California he 
was assistant superintendent of the Joliet High 
School and Junior College. He is a man of ex- 
tremely fine personality and a very able school- 
man and should be a notable addition to the 
personnel of our California teaching staff. 


On the second of September, by unanimous vote, 
the members of the San Francisco Public School 
Teachers Annuity and Retirement Association or- 
dered dissolution of the old organization which 
came into existence in 1895, and a distribution of 
the fund of $35,000 among the 400 remaining mem- 
bers. The consensus of opinion was that the 
Association had accomp!ished its purposes and had 
outlived its usefulness. This organization was the 
forerunner of the present Retirement Salary Fund 
of the State of California and has been extremely 


helpful to many of the retired teachers of San 
Francisco. 


An Important Meeting 


ALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERA- 
TION holds its general annual business and 
election of officers on Saturday, October 15, in 
Los Angeles. The session convenes at 9 a. m., 
in the lounge of Hotel Figueroa, Ninth 


Figueroa Streets. 


and 


This meeting is especially important inasmuch 
as a principal matter for decision is the adoption 
of articles of incorporation. Visitors from non- 
federated schools are welcome to attend both 
sessions. 







A California Pilgrimage 

oe PILGRIMAGE is 
on the Monterey Peninsula, honoring the 
memory of Father Junipero Serra, founder of 


an annual event 
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the California Missions. This year it occurred 
September 9 to 11. Monterey Peninsula is the 
proud possessor of the two oldest landmarks 
preserved in the State of California, both fillea 
with memories of the Herculean task accom- 
plished by the great apostle of California—San 
Carlos de Monterey and Mission San Carlos 
del Carmelo, his headquarters during his four- 
teen years of labor in California and his final 
resting place. Every foot of ground between 
Monterey and Mission Carmelo is hallowed by 
the footprints of Father Serra. 

The pageant drama, Fray Junipero Serra, was 
given in the Forest Theater at Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, by a cast of 200 people. 

* * * 


NATIONAL contest is called in the con- 
struction of new-type examinations. In 
order to stimulate the construction and use of 
valid and reliable tests and examinations of the 
objective type, a series of cash prizes will be 
awarded to teachers and students of education. 
Examinations may be offered in any of the 
following eight general groups of high school 
subjects: (a) English, (b) Social Studies, (c) 
Natural Sciences, (d) Home Arts, (e) Manual 
Arts, (f) Mathematics, (g) Foreign Languages, 
and (h) Commercial Subjects. 

In each of the eight groups of subjects a first 
prize of $50, a second prize of $30, and a third 
prize of $20 will be awarded, except as noted in 
the following sentence. In case fewer than ten 
tests or examinations are submitted in any of 
the eight classes, only a first prize will be 
awarded. 

In addition to the above mentioned awards, 
the examinations winning first places in the 
eight classes will be re-judged and an additional 
$50 will be awarded as a grand prize to the one 
examination finally selected. 

Examinations, to be entered in this contest, 
must reach Berkeley by February 1, 1928. No 
examinations will be returned and teachers are 
advised to retain duplicate copies. The name 
and address of each teacher must appear on the 
examinations submitted. Such information will, 
however, be removed before the papers 
submitted for judging. 

Mail examinations to Dr. G. M. Ruch or Dr. 
George A. Rice, Haviland Hall, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 

* * * 


are 


he Readers Digest is a monthly journal, 

pocket size, reproducing articles of enduring 
value and interest from leading magazines. The 
subscription and editorial offices are at Pleas- 
antville, New York. 
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The Sheldon Multi-Purpose Physics ai 
Chemistry Table for three-class use 


This Sheldon No. 1055 table is 
adaptable to general purpose use 
physics, chemistry, biology, and 
general science work. Private lock- 
ers are available for three classes 
of four students each Four ‘'arge 
drawers in the top section and two 
cupboards house the apparatus and 
equipment when not in use. The 
sturdy swinging seats are adjust- 
able for more comfort and easier 
working positions. 


Ask about Sheldon free engineer- 
ing service Floor plan drawings 
showing how Sheldon equipment 
will fit your rooms will be submit- 
ted without obligation. The new 
Sheldon 168 page catalog, gener- 
ously il'ustrated will be sent on 
request. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


Scientific Furniture 
Scientifically Built 


Muskegon, Michigan, U. S. A. 
H. T. SPENCER 


Representative for California, 
Arizona and Nevada 
200 Davis St., San Francisco 


From School Room 
to Hospital 


How easy it is for something to happen—an overplus 
of the wrong kind of germs, or an accident. 

One starts out in the morning feeling fine, with the 
world looking like a good place in which to live. But 
this evening—or tomorrow—may find one in the hospital, 
facing a prolonged period of inactivity without income 
and a greatly increased expense account. 

One teacher wrote: ‘After being in the T.C. U. for 
five years I suddenly found myself in the hospital 
without an income. The more than generous check 
I received from you at the end of four weeks’ con- 
finement was like a burst of sunshine.” 

Just send the coupon for complete details of 

: T. C. U. Pro- 

Tomorrow — —tection. Send- 

.* ing it places 
' > you under no 
obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


OT aaa ai 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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AD ALPES: A Tale of Roman Life—By H. C. 
Nutting, University of California. 289 p. il. color 
maps and vocabulary. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, New York, Chicago, Atlanta. 1927. 96 


cents. 

Students passing directly from Caesar to 
Cicero meet three serious difficulties simulta- 
neously: 


1. A new vocabulary. 

2. Complicated sentence structure. 

3. Abstract thought and reasoning. 

This text postpones (2) and (3), and concen- 
trates upon the new vocabulary embodied in 
with Roman atmosphere and rich in 
human interest. 


The College Entrance Examination Board 
now proposes that only one-half year be devoted 
to Cicero, thus making room for abundant pre- 
paratory readings. 


stories 


This book may be used also for sight reading 
anywhere from the third year onward, and in 
the early part of the college course. For this 
purpose the notes at the foot of the page are 
convenient. 


* * * 


NATURALISTS GUIDE TO THE AMERICAS— 
Prepared by the committee on the preservation 
of natural conditions of the Ecological Society 
of America, with assistance from numerous or- 
ganizations and individuals. Assembled and 
edited by the chairman, Victor E. Shelford, 
University of Illinois. Publication editor, For- 
rest Shreve, Desert Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution. 778 p. il. Many maps. The Wil- 
liams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 1926. 
$8.00. California Representative, J. W. Stacey, 
Inc., 228 Flood Building. 

This monumental handbook is the first of its 
kind in our country. It is an encyclopedia of 
the nature background of America from the 
standpoint of the naturalist and the lover of 
wild life. It belongs in the reference libraries 
of every high school and college and in the 
larger junior high schools. 

California, for example, is given over forty 
pages. The Pacific Coast and the arid South- 
west are fully treated. This great manual will 
serve to focus public attention upon the tragic- 
ally vanishing wild life of America. 





TIONAL 
LITERATURE 







A CHILD’S MAP OF THE ANCIENT WORLD— 
By Alice York. Designed by Ilonka Karasz. The 
John Day Company, Inc., New York City. 1926. 
$1.50. 

This brilliant and striking poster-map is de- 
signed to stimulate an interest in ancient meth- 
ods and histories, and to supplement their sub- 
ject in a new and lively fashion. It is a pic- 
torial history of the ancient world that aims to 
revivify the early centuries. 

3ordering the map is a frieze of figures repre- 
senting legendary and actual characters. This 
map is a glorious contrast to the drab and mel- 
ancholy affairs that so often dangle in seques- 
tered school houses. 

: « "* 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF WHALERS—By 4. Hyatt 
Verrill. 210 p. il. Dodd, Mead and Company. 
1922. $1.75. 

Stranger than any fiction are the true adven- 
tures of the hardy whalemen, more fascinating 
than any tale of the sea the story of their lives 
and experiences. Pioneers of civilization and 
Christianity, the whalemen played a most im- 
portant part in our history. What they did 
for the United States, how their ships were 
fitted out and manned, how the men were 
trained, how they hunted and fought the whales 
and tried out the oil, are all described. 

In addition, there are extracts from the whale- 
men’s logs; whalemen’s songs and chanteys; 
thrilling but true stories of boats stove in by 
whales; mutinies and pirates; fights with can- 
nibals and stories of castaways. 

ae. 
AN Psychology Help Me to Rear My Child? 
is an interesting illustrated article in a 
recent issue of McCall’s Magazine, 236 W. 37th 

Street, New York City. James Henle is the 

associate editor of McCall's. Dr. Watson’s 

article stresses the impressionableness of the 
years of infancy. 
x * x 
ALIFORNIA CONFERENCE OF SO- 
CIAL WORK issues a quarterly bulletin 
which contains much material of interest to 
school people. Copies may be secured from 

Anita Eldridge, executive secretary and editor, 

55 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco. A 

recent issue of the bulletin gives a report of the 

Oakland conference. 
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DAILY PLAN BOOKS 


A Complete Record of the Work of Today and Tomorrow 
What You Have Accomplished 
What You Plan to Accomplish 


. 8198—Plan Book and Progress Record: 
For General Use in Graded Schools Size 634x814” 


. 8199—Holmes Daily Plan Book: 
For Primary Grades Size 634x814” 


. 8200—The Day’s Plan: 
For High and Grammar Schools........ Size 844x10%4” 


. 8201—Holmes Elementary Plan Book weveseeeee----91Ze 8144x1014” 


All Books Contain 200 Pages Bound in Heavy Paper Covers 
Price, each, 60 cents — Postage Additional 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


554 Mission Street San Francisco 


FOR THE CHILD’S HEALTH SAKE 


THE HEALTH INDEX OF CHILDREN 
(Second and Revised Edition) 
By E. B. Hoac, M. D. 


The volume follows the very successful and popular first 
edition. It 1s designed as either a text book in the class room, 
teachers desk book, for the school or home library or for the 
teachers reading circle. 

Its object is to show teachers and parents how to detect easily 
the ordinary physical defects of the child which bar his progress 
in school and life, and to suggest a means by which such defects 
may be removed and good health maintained. 

The most valuable asset that any child can possess is good health and upon the health 
of the growing child largely depends the success of the adult. This book offers health 
methods of prevention and correction and meets a definite need. It is the “index” or 
classified guide to the most important chapter in the future of our race, that of the 
present welfare of the rising generation. 

Price, $1.40 postpaid. Discount to school boards in quantity. Sample sent on 
approval to superintendents or boards of education interested in school hygiene 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
Publishing Dept. 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Fresno, Oakland, California; Reno, Nevada; Phoenix, Ariz. 
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THE BOOK OF GAMES. For Home, 
School, and Playground.—By William Byron 
Forbush, author of “The Boy Problem” and a 
“Manual of Play’; and Harry R. Allen, of the 
Department of Physical Education, Philadelphia 
Normal School, formerly State Supervisor of Phy- 
330 pages. Illus- 
trated with drawings and diagrams by Jessie Gil- 
lespie. The John C. 1927. 
52.00. 


Forbush and Allen are so widely known in 
the fields of recreation and physical education 
that a review of this most recent and authorita- 
This 
is a new collection of games adaptable for all 
phases of play. 


sical Education, Pennsylvania. 


Winston Company. 


tive handbook seems scarcely necessary. 


[his book supplies a rich, in- 
teresting, and fertile collection. Leaders of play, 
parents, and teachers, will find it a great help 
in their work. It together material 
drawn from all ages and climes. It uses games 
and stunts that children learn by tradition rath- 
er than by adult direction. 


brings 


The book contains descriptions of more than 
400 games for home, school, playground and 
) in lan- 
guage that children themselves can understand. 
Where uninspiring, 
the reasons why certain games give pleasure 


church school. Directions are written 


directions are sometimes 
and help are often suggested. 

Most of the games may 
be played without buying any playthings. Home- 
sufficient. Whatever 
is needed is plainly indicated and the games 


The book is graded. 
ly materials are usually 


require little preparation. 


~ * 


Teaching Primary Reading 


EW Technique of Teaching Primary Read- 
ing is a valuable pamphlet published by 
the Wheeler Publishing Company of 352 East 
22nd Street, It expounds the basic 
philosophy of “The Child’s Own Way Series” 


Chicago. 


of Readers, by Marjorie Hardy, Primary Teach- 


er of the University of Chicago, Elementary 


School. 

The series is of much merit and comprises 
(1) Wag 
Surprise Stories, A 
First Reader; (3) First Grade Manual; (4) 
Handy Chart Card Holder; (5) Word and 
Phrase Card Inserts, Primer Set and First 
Reader Set; (6) New Stories (Community 
Life) A Second Reader; (7) Second and Third 
Grade Manual; (8) Best Stories (National Life) 
A Third Reader. 


the following books and materials: 


and Puff, a Primer; (2) 
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Harper’s New Children’s Series 


ITY and County Series, recently issued by 

Harper and Brothers, publishers, comprises 
interesting stories of,—‘Transportation,” by 
Jeanette Eaton; “Bread,” by Elizabeth Watson; 
“Milk,” by the same author; “The Telephone,” 
by Susan Meriwether. Each little book is of 
fifty or more pages, with many illustrations, 
both in color and in black and white. These 
quaint little readers are designed to answer the 
everyday things of everyday life. Children need 
to discover in vivid and dramatic words the 
whys and wherefores of life around them. Such 
a need is well-filled by the City and County 
Series. These are charmingly-prepared books. 


* * * 


Essentials of American Government 


R. JOHN MABEY MATHEWS, professor 

of political science in the University of IIli- 
nois, has prepared a text on civics which is dis- 
tinctive in occupying a happy middle ground be- 
tween the two extremes of formal civics and 
community civics. A well-organized blend is 
made of the two types of courses. 

Against a vivid and adequate historic eco- 
nomic background are marched the practical 
functions and operations of our government. 
Community membership and worthy ideals of 
active citizenship are everywhere stressed and 
exemplified. 

Cuts, charts, maps, ballot forms, and other 
illustrative materials are plentifully used. The 
volume fulfills the recommendations of the 
American Political Science Association commit- 
tee, appointed not long ago to “define the scope 
and purposes of a high school course in civics.” 

The content is organized in 35 chapters, three 
appendices, and index. Noteworthy chapters 
are 27, dealing with public education; 28, health, 
safety and morality, and 35, treating with the 
United States and the World. It is significant 
that the closing words of the text refer to the 
“decided hesitation on the part of our govern- 
ment in respect to whole-hearted international 
co-operation.” 

Certainly, as the newer generations of boys 
and girls are thoroughly grounded in the ad- 
mirable subject-matter and farsighted viewpoint 
of such a text as this by Mathews, they will be 
able to more intelligently and effectively par- 
ticipate in world affairs. Such high school civics 
as Mathews’ text are doing much in a substan- 


tial way to advance the New World Order. 

Published by Ginn and Company, California of- 
fices, 45 Second Street, San Francisco; Selden C. 
Smith, Manager. 440 pages, many illustrations. 1927. 
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MY FIRST 


NUMBER BOOK 


By C. L. Thiele, Supervisor of Exact Sct- 
ences, Detroit Public Schools; Irene Sauble, 
Assistant Superintendent of Exact Sciences, 
Detroit Public Schools; and Nettie Oglesby, 
Second Grade Critic Teacher, Roosevelt Ele- 
mentary School, Detroit Teachers College. 
Illustrated by Margaret Iannelli, Iannelli 
Studios, Park Ridge, Illinois. 


My First Number Book, a most at- 
tractive little text for the second grade, 
introduces the child to formal arithmetic. 
The pupil learns through the things he 
loves to do—through games, buying and 
selling toys, playing store, selling papers, 
telling time—activities all involving 
number facts. And he works out his lit- 
tle problems in the light of most engag- 
ing pictures in color by the well-known 
Tannellis. 


Introduction by Edward L. Thorndike 


Rand MCNally & Company 


New York—270 Madison Ave. 
Chicago—536 So. Clark St. 
San Francisco—559 Mission St. 


Dorwioow eXlan ufacl wing Sx 


The Tag Makers 


Announces 
Our Service Bureau Instructor 
Miss Elsie J. Henningsen 
wil! be in attendance at 
Teachers’ Conventions at 
Sacramento, October 17-19 
Santa Cruz, December 12-15 
Oakland, December 19-22 


Meanwhile don’t forget we maintain interest- 
ing exhibits at our offices 
Commercial Bldg. Jewelers Bldg. 
833 Market St. 747 So. Hill St. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


YOUR SCHOOL PLAYS 


reflect your ability as director. It will add 
tremendous!y to your success as a teacher if 
you can stage a commendable production. 
The Drama Bureau school of Acting and Di- 
recting will assist you with its inexpensive 
yet thorough course of home study designed 
for those who wish to act and direct correct- 
ly. $20 pays all. Send for prospectus.—Drama 
Bureau, 615 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Ready October 1 


The 


Junior College 


ITS ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


WILLIAM M. Proctor, Editor 


Introduction by Ray LYMAN WILBUR, 
President, Stanford University 


Since 1919 the number of public junior col- 
leges in the United States has increased from 
about 100 to more than 300. The junior col- 
lege has definitely found its way into American 
education, standing today as an educational 
problem of national scope and importance. 

It is the privilege of Stanford University 
to present a joint study of the junior college 
as it now exists—a record of practical ex- 
perience, of immediate value to educators, 
school administrators, parents, and university 
alumni. 


—The Junior College: Its Or- 

ganization and Administration 

is as thorough a practical study as 

can now be made of the junior col- 

lege in California, where the insti- 

tution has long been the subject of 
careful study and experiment. 


—It is the work of men eminently 
qualified to speak. Of the eleven 
authors, nine are actively engaged in 
administrative work in junior col- 
leges. 


—It answers concisely and defi- 
nitely practical questions of the 
functions, purposes, and organization 
of the junior college in relation to 
the student, the high school, the uni- 
versity, and the state. 


—It presents in a single volume a 
variety of topics as affecting 
various types of junior colleges— 
city, large rural, small union, teach- 
ers’ colleges, etc. 


The volume will contain about 250 pages, 
with bibliography, index, tables, and text 
figures. Bound in cloth; size 6 by 834 inches. 
Ready October 1. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Stanford University, California 


) 
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Literature in the High School 


N the teaching of literature in the high school 
more consideration should be shown for the 




















interests and natures of the boys and girls them- 
selves, according to Robert E. Brownlee, assist- 
ant supervisor of the teaching of social studies 
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at the 





University High School, 


“Nobody kn ws wl at the 


Oakland. 











youth attains from 



















































































study of literature, and nobody knows what 
he should study in order to attain what he is 
supposed to attain. A pupil read ‘The Crisis’ and 
; it learned to lose his temper under the 
ghtest provocation; but what adult would ever 

have predicted this outcome?” 

Brownlee points out that many of the literary 
selections taught in the high schools are in cer 
tain parts contrary to ideas which the school 

trying to teacl He gives as an example 

( f the tragedies of Shakespeare 

Shakespeare he says, “pictures the inde 
cisive and morbid Hamlet, the ambitious and 
bloody Macbeth, the impractical Brutus; and 











und hovers the shadow of 











of conflict with unmasterful 
forces. He points out that the wages of sin 1s 
death and he depicts vividly and beautifully a 
study in failure. 

“We believe, on the 


1eveine 


























other hand, that studies 





nt offer a more 





helpful approach 





to the problems of living than 
We hold that the wages of righteousness is 
life and are trying to teach a philosophy of suc- 
cess. Half our task is to free the youth from 


uncertainty and fear.” 





studies in failure. 
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\s a means of attaining this, Brownlee says 
t We git ( some ittention to our 
} 
( t e1 I t He elieves that the per 
s ac ‘ ( today 1s more vivid than 
t est Tig t esterday s imagination. 
ere a new terature tast springing up 
¢ I narratives t business 
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Playbook Series 
I by Harper and 


LAYBOOK SERIES, issued by: 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 


























New York 
City, is a distinctive new series dramatizing the 





The text 


is by Susan Meriwether, profusely illustrated by 


greatest stories for children 
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or the 


of Illinois, 


News 


depicts in vivid yet classical language, the im- 
mortal tale of Troy; the cut-out figures are the 
characters. The stage is formed by lifting off 
the back of the book and opening out the ends, 
revealing the scene of Troy with the sea, the 
boats and soldiers, the walls and the topless 
towers. 


The Playbook is the result of a wide popular 
demand that followed the publication of Susan 
Meriwether’s articles telling how she dramatized 
history with her own child. 

The series will cover history, romance and 


literature, and will such themes 
Rome, Lincoln, King Arthur, and Robin Hood. 


The price is $2.00 per volume. 


include 


as,— 


Odell’s Rating Scales 
ROFESSOR CHARLES W. ODELL, 
assistant director of the bureau of research 

of the University of Illinois, has published an 
interesting series of four booklets dealing with 
rating He calls these “Scales for Rat- 
ing Pupils’ Answers to Nine Types of Thought 
Questions.” The 


scales. 


four subjects covered are 
\merican history, civics, English literature, and 


general science. 
The object of these scales is that of giving 
teachers those standards by which they may 
measure students’ answers to the following nine 
types of questions: analysis, cause and effect, 
comparison, criticism, discussion, explanation, 
relationship, re-organization, and summary. 
[Typical and 


questions are shown 


along with the mark which is fixed as standard 


answers 


for each particular kind of answer. Thus, in 
the scale for Amercian history, ten answers are 


given 


to a question having to do with analysis; 


ten to 


a question having to do with cause and 
+ ¢ } 


eitrect; ant 


so on for each of the nine types of 


thought In each case the ten answers are 


scored from zero to ten. This gives the teacher 


that she can measure the answers 


evident that the use of a scale of this 


the part 
amount of time, of course, 





nature requires considerable 


This 


iminished as the teacher becomes thoroughly 


time on 


teacher. 


familiar with the typical answers and _ their 
values. There can be no doubt that any good 
teacher can profit by the use of these scales. 


[hey enable her to check on her judgment and 
so tend to her marks to be consistent. 
(hese scales are published by the University 
Bureau of 


cause 


Educational 
Illinois.—G. C. JENSEN. 


Research, 


Urbana, 
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NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 





NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
101 Robin Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Branch Offices in Leading Cities 


‘Prang Crayonex’ 


THE BETTER WAX CRAYON 
IN THE BLUE & ORANGE BOX 


JHE AMERICAN 


HOME OFFICE 
AND FACTORIES ee 
NEW YORE GALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
92 Years of Faithful Service 


WANT $35-570 WEEK Ly 


Railway = Clerk Meat Inspector 
P. O. Clerk Special Agent 
Forest Ranger (investigator) 
File Clerk Stenographer-Typist 
Matron Immigrant Inspector 
General Clerk City Mail Carrier 
Chauffeur-Carrier U.S. Border Patrol 
“ How to Qualify” mailed FREE. 
Write OZMENT, ;72,St.Louis,Mo. 


GOv’T. POSITION ? 


CRAYON COMPANY 


446 HAVES AVENUE 








FIFTH ANNUAL SEASON | 
1927 - 1928 | 


Elwyn Artist Series 
Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
of New York, Inc. 


V. I. Shepherd, Western Manager, 
555 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


Announcing 


' 11-Cardinal Musical Events-11 


In 


Scottish Rite Auditorium 
San Francisco 


Alexander Brailowsky 
Incomparable Pianistic Genius 


2 Edward Johnson 
Leading Tenor Metropolitan Opera Co. 
and recently acclaimed by John 
McCormack as world’s great- 
est tenor 

3 Mary Lewis 


Bewitching Soprano, Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 

4 Albert Spalding 
Unquestionably Peer of World’s 
Violin Virtuosi 

5 Kathryn Meisle 

Leading Contralto Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles Civic Operas 

6 London String Quartet 

Unexcelled Chamber Music Ensemble 


7 Nickolai Orloff 


Pianist of Unusual Power and Brilliance 


8 Hulda Lashanska 
Soprano— Favorite Pupil of 
Marcella Sembrich 
9 Florence Austral 
Noted Australian Soprano 


10 Reinald Werrenrath 


Favorite American Baritone 
11 John Powell 
Noted American Composer-Pianist 
SEASON TICKETS 
$3.50, $5.00 & $8.00—Save 66 2/3% 
Deposit of $1.00 holds your exact 
reservation until October First 
On Sale Now—Elwyn Box Office, 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Peter D. ConLey, in charge of Box office 
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CALENDAR OF FORTHCOMING 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
October 

















National Safety Council; Chicago; Wil- 
lam H. Camer 
° ( hica yO 


x 


3- 7—California School Superintendents’ An- 








108 East Ohio Street, 


























nual Convention; Hotel Del Coronado, 
San Diego 

4+_-C. T. A. Board of Directors, Hotel Del 
Coronad 








3- 7—Playground and Recreation Association 







































































of America; Fourteenth National Rec- 
reation Congress; Memphis, Tennessee; 
Howard S. Braucher, Secretary, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

10-20—-National Picture Week. American Art 
Bureau, 166 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

12- —Columbus Day. 

12-14—Wyoming State Teachers’ Association; 








Cheyenne; B. H 
Cheyenne High School, Cheyenne. 
17-19—-California Teachers’ Association North- 
ern Section Biennial Convention; Sacra- 
mento; Mrs. 
Yuba City. 
Utah Education Association; Salt Lake 
City; D. W. Parratt, Secretary, 317 State 

Capitol, Salt Lake City. 
-Washington Education Association; 
Seattle, Wenatchee 


Washington; 





McIntosh, Secretary, 





























Minnie M. Gray, Secretary, 











>) 29? 














4 20 














and Long 
Arthur L. Marsh, Secre- 


Lowman Building, Seattle. 


View, 























tary, 707 

















November 
2—National Committee for Mental Hygiene; 
New York City; Clifford W. Beers, Sec- 
37 New York 














retary, 370 Seventh Avenue, 





City. 
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7-13—American Education Week. 

11- —Armistice Day. 
11-24—Annual Roll Call; American Red Cross. 
13-19—Children’s Book Week; Miss 
Humble, 25 West Thirty-third 

° New York City. 

21-23—California Teachers’ Association Central 
Section; Annual 
Vicinity; Louis P. 

F, Box 
24—Thanksgiving Day. 
25-26—California Kindergarten - Primary Asso- 





























Marion 
Street, 























and 
Linn, Secretary, Rt. 


Meeting, Fresno 

















100, Fresno 
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News 





Ci a 





ciation; Los Angeles; Miss Lavinia Mc- 
Murdo, Secretary, 116 Frederick Street, 
San Francisco. 


December 


12-15—California Teachers’ Association Central 
Coast Section; Santa Cruz; T. S. Mac- 
Quiddy, Secretary, Watsonville. 

17-20—American Vocational Association, Los 


Angeles; President, Edwin A, Lee, Uni- 
versity of California. 
—C. T. A. Council of Education; Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Los Angeles. 
19-22—California Teachers’ Association Bay 
Section; Annual Meeting; Oakland; E. G. 
Gridley, Secretary, 312 Bacon 
Oakland. 

-23—California Teachers’ Association South- 
ern Section; F. L. Thurston, Secretary, 
732Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles. 
Imperial County, Los Angeles County, 
Riverside County, San Bernardino Coun- 
ty, San Diego County, Santa Barbara 
County and Ventura County will co-oper- 
ate with county institutes on that week. 
The following city institute districts will 
co-operate and hold their sessions De- 
cember 19, 20, 21; Alhambra, Glendora, 


Suilding, 


Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Pomona, Riverside, Santa Barbara, and 
Santa Monica. 


i a 
merican Book Company has recently issued 
£4 a complete alphabetical and classified price 


list of its publications. 


This 80-page catalog 
should be of assistance to school people and to 
librarians. The American Book Company has 
offices at 121 Second Street, San Francisco. 
a University Press and Clarendon Press 
has recently issued, through its American 
West Thirty-second Street, New 
York City), a general catalog occupying 982 
pages. This should be of special value to Cali- 
fornia colleges, high schools and libraries. 
—— Bulletin of Research, Personnel, and 
Service, is now in its fifth volume and is 
edited by W. Hardin Hughes, director of the 
bureau of research and service. A recent issue 
contains a valuable paper by John W. Harbeson 
on the relative abilities of high school graduates, 
classified on the basis of recommending credits, 
as revealed by standardized 
psychological tests. 
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Minnesota County Boards of Child 
Welfare 
| nie [TY boards of child welfare in 


are 


Minne- 


with the 
systems operating in two other states in a re- 


sota studied and compared 


cent publication of the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor entitled “Public 
Child-Caring Work in Certain Counties of Min- 
nesota, North Carolina, and New York.” This 
report, written for the Children’s Bureau by H. 
Ida Curry, superintendent of county children’s 
agencies of the New York State Charities Aid 
Association, is based on a study of the county 
form of administration of child-caring activities, 
undertaken for the benefit of other states con- 
sidering the adoption or expansion of the county 
form of organization. 

The states selected North Carolina, 
each of the 100 
Minnesota, where at the time of the 
study the system had been adopted in 74 of 
87 counties; New 
form of county system 


many counties. 


were: 


whose program in 


counties; 


operates 


York, where 
has been adopted 


the and 


some 
in 


Socially Handicapped Children 


Minnesota of the earlier 
appoint a commission to study its laws relating 


was one States to 


to child welfare. In 1917 this commission made 
a report to the legislature, and its main recom- 
mendations were enacted into law. Until then 
the state board of control had practically no 
responsibility in regard to socially handicapped 
children and not to that 
needy children were protected or supported by 


was authorized see 
public agencies or that an acceptable type of 
care was afforded them by the private child- 
caring agencies then existing. 

As authorized by the law of 1917, the Minne- 
sota State Board of Control organized within 
itself a children’s bureau to administer the new 
laws protecting children. This 
for all administrative 
county 


is res- 
in or- 
in guiding and 
supervising them, exercising guardianship over 
children who are wards of the state, protecting 
the welfare of out of wedlock, 
licensing and supervising maternity hospitals 
and child-caring institutions, supervising child 


bureau 
ponsible detail 


ganizing boards and 


children born 


placing, certifying and licensing boarding homes 
and making the investigations required before 
legal adoptions are granted. The bureau has 
a department for the feeble-minded, through 
which the board exercises 
guardianship the feeble-minded persons 
committed to its care, and a department for the 
blind. 


state of control 


over 


EDUCATIONAL 


New 


The county board of child welfare, organized 
on request of the board of county commission- 
ers, represent the state board of control in its 
administrative within the various 
counties. Among the new laws is one which 
has received attention 
country than 


functions 


more throughout the 
This is the 
one designed to protect the interests of children 
of illegitimate birth. The state board of con- 


trol has been made directly responsible for the 


almost any other. 


welfare of the babies of unmarried mothers, and 
this work and of maternity 
homes and activities to promote the care of des- 


the supervision 


titute and neglected children, constitute the ma- 


jor activities of the state children’s bureau 


State Responsibility 


Administrative as well as supervisory respon- 


sibility for the care and protection of children 
has been given to the state, its administrative 
duties being exercised through county boards of 
child welfare appointed for the purpose. 

The state becomes the actual guardian of the 
of to the in- 
stitutions of any kind, of such other children as 


person children committed 


state 
may be committed to it by the courts, and of all 


feeble-minded persons. 


It is pointed out that if the state is to carry 
responsibility for case work, and especially if it 
is to accept children as its wards, it should make 
sufficiently large appropriations not only to 
cover the salary and expenses of an adequate 
number of social workers to make the investi- 
of the 


needs of the children must be based, 


gations upon which treatment various 


but also 
to pay for the various types of treatment for 
which it becomes responsible. 

The outstanding conclusion of the report is, 
that North 
Carolina, and New York are faring far better 


however, children in 


Minnesota, 


under the ministrations of county child welfare 
boards than they did before these boards were 
created. Each system has made a definite con- 
tribution in the field of public child caring ad- 
ministration. 


R. ESTHER ALLEN GAW, prominent in 
with educational activities of 
Mills College and the Cora L. Williams Insti- 
tute, has accepted deanship of women at Ohio 
State University. Miss Gaw was at Mills Col- 
lege since 1922, as associate dean and associate 


connection 


dean and associate professor of psychology, and 
made a notable record as a capable worker in 
her chosen fields. 
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A Teacher-Training Decade 
R. W. W. KEMP, Dean of the School of 
Education, University of California, gave 
courses during the past summer at the Normal 
School in the Dr. Kemp 
visited the ago as a 
member of 


Hawaiian Islands. 
Islands a few years 
United States Bureau of Ed- 


ucation Staff, which made, at the request of 


the 


the Hawaiian Government, a survey of educa- 
tion in Hawaii. Dr. Kemp made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the Normal School at that time. 
His led to a thor- 
ough re-organization and modernization of that 
institution. 


valuable recommendations 


In the course of a notable address which he 
made in Honolulu during his recent visit, Dr. 
Kemp stated that during the first two decades of 
the 20th century the most notable feature of the 
American public school system was the develop- 
ment of our secondary schools. 


From the small inadequate high school of 
1900 we witnessed a growth in enrollment and 
in curricular offerings that gave the high school 
of 1920 a significance greater than the college 


of the middle 19th century had ever enjoyed. 


Unabated Public Interest 


Moreover, this high school had expanded into 
two distinct institutions, a junior high school 
and a senior high school. Up to the present this 
development seems to continue with unabated 
interest on the part of the general public 
take note of the 
most significant movement in education during 
the period 1920-1930 it would in all likelihood 
be found that this is going to be known as the 


However, if one were to 


decade of the teacher-training institutions. 


The normal schools of the country have 


awakened to their great responsibilities and op- 


portunities. They have entered a new era of 


reorganization and enrichment. They are de- 


vising better plans of administrative proce- 


their curriculums in 
line with more modern demands in the training 


dure; they are revising 


of public school teachers; they are employing 
better trained experts, and in consequence more 
competent, instructors on their staff. 

They are providing training school labora- 
tories where under the guidance of able super- 
visors, the young prospective teacher may learn 
to practice the art of teaching amidst successful 
and helpful surrounding conditions. 

This drive for better teacher training is not 
regional in character, not confined to any one 
section of America. The 
movement is nation-wide, though it is probably 


State or to any one 


News 


true that the publication in 1920 of the survey 
of the Missouri Teachers’ colleges served as the 
chief impetus not only in arousing public in- 
terest in state after state, but in creating a 
public demand for teachers who were more 
adequately trained. 


What is of more concern is the fact that the 
institutions themselves—normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges—accepted the challenge and 
began an earnest intensive study of the prob- 
lems involved. 

a oe 


_— Service is a tiny educational tabloid, 
issued weekly except July and August, by 
William H. Allen, Director Institute for Public 
Service, 53 Chambers Street, New York City. 
It is distinctively “peppy” and provocative; a 
sort of pedagogical gadfly that makes the school 
packhorse jump. A recent number, for example, 
features this query, “Who can object to requir- 
ing better service’? Let’s assume we are all 
agreed that city schools and colleges should 
have $14,000,000 more now for salaries of pres- 
ent workers. 


Unless we want to distribute this increase 
equally per capita or in proportion to present 
salaries what objection is there to seeking the 
highest possible return in increased service? Is 
any other policy fair to children?” 


* * * 


apie Committee of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Southern Section, com- 
prises: Albert F. Vandegrift, President, Head of 
Mathematics Department, Belmont High 
School, Los Angeles; Kathleen D. Loly, Vice- 
President, Head of Language Department, 
Pasadena High School, Pasadena; Ernest P. 
Branson, Treasurer, Director of Research, Long 
Beach City Schools, Long Beach; Henry G. 
Clement, Superintendent of Schools, Redlands; 
Christine A. Jacobsen, Thirty-Seventh Street 
School, Los Angeles; A. R. Clifton, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Monrovia. 


x * * 


be Cooper, California teacher of drama and 
public speaking, has given a course during 
the past summer in the Tennessee State Teach- 
ers’ College, at Memphis. He has also appeared 
before colleges and high schools in many parts 
of the south, in reading programs and lectures 


on modern drama. Mr. Cooper, it will be re- 
called, was for nine years the character actor 
of the famous Alcazar Theatre Stock Company, 
and is widely known in Pacific Coast dramatic 


circles. 
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Lindbergh, typical American Youth, exemplified some of the old-fashioned reliable 
American virtues 
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Binney State Automobile Association 
marked two decades of service and accom- 
plishments for motorists of this state in the re- 
cent celebration of its twentieth birthday. 


“Gasoline buggies” were still a new fad, 
rattling over unsigned, dust-deep, rutted roads 
when a few pioneer automobile owners gath- 
ered in a downtown San Francisco office on 
August 17, 1907, to share a vision of organized 
motordom and founded the State 
Association. 


Automobile 


The transition of the individual “automobilist” 
of early days, struggling against the odds of 
prejudice and neglect that beset his path, to 
the status of a motor traveler de luxe whose 
every motoring demand is met by the service 


— Reprinted through courtesy of the Chicage Tribune 


of organized motordom is marked by the past 
two decades according to Burton A. Towne, 
president of the Automobile Association. 


“Reviewing the twenty years of the Automo- 
bile Association’s service, protection and sav- 
ings to California motorists,’ said Towne, “one 
can read the romantic story of good roads de- 
velopment in California and the meteoric rise 
of the automobile in this state. 


“California is truly a state on wheels, leading 
the world in the individual use of motor ve- 
hicle transportation, pioneer of the paved high- 
way and possessor of a most splendid highway 
system and a natural wealth of resources and 
scenic grandeur that makes this state the mo- 
toring paradise of the nation.” 
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Classroom Teachers’ Societies 

IGH School Teachers’ Association of Los 

Angeles has prepared for the National 
League of Teachers’ Associations a Model Con- 
stitution and By-Laws to be used as a guide 
in the organization of classroom teachers organ- 
izations. This report, a 24-page bulletin, printed 
at the Los Angeles Polytechnic High School 
press, was prepared by the following special 
committee: H. B. Glover, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Polytechnic High School, 
first Vice-President of the High School Teach- 
ers’ Association; Mrs. Sarah G. Kemp, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, San Fernando High School; 
Bertha Rutledge, Department of English, Man- 
ual Arts High School; Frederick R. York, De- 
partment of Physics and Electricity, Polytech- 
nic High School. 


Classroom teachers, states the committee in 
its introduction, have been timid and retiring 
as individuals. Yet on their shoulders rest the 
responsibility and the actual work of education 
of the child. They have a distinct field and they 
should speak and act with power, for theirs is 
They should be in a 
position to eliminate those things from their 
work that handicap the education of the child, 
or to gain those things which they do not have 
but which are necessary for the better educa- 
the child. There is greatest power in 
group unity. 


the voice of experience. 


tion of 


Above all other considerations, class-room 
teacher organizations should exist to give ex- 
pression to the ideals and aspirations of the 
We believe that 
fullest expression can be given only when the 
association itself is free from the dominant 
control of any committee, or of any group, 
within its body. We have therefore built our 
constitution along wholly democratic 
lines, placing responsibility and final power, as 
much as possible, in the hands of members. 


class-room group, as a whole. 


model 


Class-room teachers should have an organ- 
ization in which only classroom workers can be 
members. Freedom of expression can be ob- 
tained only when their superiors in the system 
are absent. This does not mean that execu- 
tives intentionally repress expression, but exe- 
cutives are leaders and they will dominate if 
brought into the association. Teachers need the 
opportunity of meeting by themselves, so that 


their distinct ideas can be crystallized into 
action. 


Your committee is of the opinion that no 
teacher organization can safely honor its retir- 
ing officers by giving them life membership on 


NEws 


its governing boards or committees. There is 
an accumulation of influence in this procedure 
which is bound to handicap the free growth and 
expression of the association. Each administra- 
tion should be free of encumbrances in carry- 
ing out its policies. 

* Oo” * 


A Poster Is Wanted 
LLITERACY in the United States is being 
combatted by the National Society of the 

Colonial Dames of America, which has an- 
nounced a Poster Competition with three prizes 
—first, $300; second, $150; third, $50. Time 
limits October 1, 1927 to January 15, 1928. The 
poster is to instantly arrest the eye and convey 
to illiterate as well as literate citizens the ad- 
vantage and desirability of being able to read, 
write and speak the English language. 


To the Mother, it should suggest a means 
of understanding of and co-operation with her 
children in their school problems, of sharing 
with them the stories of this Land of Oppor- 
tunity. 

To the Father it should suggest the possi- 
bility of understanding American ideals and 
political problems, and the sports and activities 
of American school children. 

To the employed man and woman the in- 
creased opportunity afforded them in the ability 
to read published information relating to their 
lines of employment. A poster that will be 
suitable for distribution in every section of the 
United States is greatly needed. For further 
details address: Poster Secretary, 120 Bellevue 
Place, Chicago, Illinois. 

* * * 


_ for the study of social hygiene, organ- 
ized by 50 mothers of school children in the 
District of Columbia, is one of a number of 
study circles promoted by parent-teacher asso- 
ciations in the district. 

* * + 


great Chilean educational foundation, the 

Elvira Matte de Cruchaga Seminary for 
Advanced Study, has been established by Dr. 
Miguel Cruchaga Tocornal, ambassador to the 
United States from Chile, as a memorial to his 
wife. It will be established as an independent 
institution, but may later be affiliated with some 
other center of learning. 

An administrative council has been appointed, 
and it is hoped that three schools—of foreign 
service for men and women, a social-service 
school, and a school for librarians and secre- 
taries—will be opened in March, 1928. 
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California Junior Colleges: A Check List 


School Type 

MIR ert nee ein a Soles St. T. Col 

ct ee High School 
PROMOTING. ancients ccs High School 
OE 5s ie High School 
OO sch enc be Se 2. Cok 
WU NG oe ee High School 
PR iccactcan High School 
eh 8) cise ees st. FT. Col. 
Frepeee POON ano sc cases ctew pi asateeieee ees District 
Ie foes dr con oon High School 
WRN sess oote ests dictiisnteeaes District 
OOOO a sioecssczes ee eee tee District 
COUR ssc. cae Satzossictse: MANOR IOS 
TI coke te District 
PIII es 2s eared ee High School 
Te |, ......High School 
Riverside ................... ‘ District 
WRCTARIONCO.........2:..:...... ski scien District 
TN oo ce ee High School 
San Bernardino Valley...Union Jr. Colo. 
NI oe caiuint ee Rte St. FT. Col. 
et SOG occ ascs. unin te ees we Ls. Gor, 
Wee iene ee District 
NI ah oa eno District 
SOMO IN oie St. ‘F. Cok 
SOUR TTA oo cessed Hign School 
eee NE ce oe High School 
TRUCE FEE 08 Sahn eke ne High School 
(MI ee Sil nhac ae Seas ne High School 
TOI onsen ee ota High School 
cts pete High School 


Principal 
Ralph W. Swetman.. 


F. S. Hayden............. 
Herman A. Spinat...... 


C. Ni. Famee cick : 


C. M. Osenbaugh 


Enrollment 


52 


81 


. 156 


ee Arse nincctibioesiees 


RS Tr a ois clcctcctecipisisscecss 


Frank W. Thomas.. 
Louis E. Plummer... 
James Davis ...... 

Ms Ge QUMEB staan 
C. &. Merrts:.......:.... 
Merton E. Hill .. 
John W. Harbeson 
H. P. Reynolds .. 

E. W. Hauck...... 
ye ae | 
J. Be billiard... 

E. L. Van Dellen...... 
George H. Jantzen 
Edward L. Hardy.. 
T. W. MacQuarrie .. 
W. L. Glascock........ 


D. K. Hammond........ 


Clarence L. Phelps. 
A. A. Bowhay, Jr... 
Gardiner W. Spring 
Robert M. Fulton. 


| a ay ) | 


Harry O. Wise. 
MW. H. Comet:....;-... 


Eleanor Joy Toll Residence Hall of Scripps College for Women, the 
second unit under the group plan of Claremont Colleges. 


22 
113 
47 
10 























































































































































































































































































































































































































Modoc County Notes 
OUNTY Mrs. 
Lena C. Crabtree called the Modoc Teach- 

ers’ Institute, which met at Alturas August 29- 

September 1. 


Superintendent of Schools 


Rural Schools 
Helen Heffernan spent two days as instructor, 


RS Ee. 


with 


Commissioner of 


and addressed the trustees meeting. 


Laidlaw of Laidlaw Brothers, also came 


a message to the teachers. 

Chas. J. County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, has returned from a summer 
California. Mr. has re- 
and teaches the Willows 


Toreson, former 


auto tour of Toreson 
entered the schoolroom 
Ranch School. 

Very few changes have occurred in the teach- 
ing force of the county. With few exceptions 


they avail themselves of the opportunity of 


study or travel through the summer, bringing 
back a fund of add 


shine to <heir classrooms throughout the snowy 


ideas and ideals to sun- 


winter Modocian months. 


Modoc Union High School feels justly proud. 
Under Ross Stephens and his splendid corps 
of teachers the school, after a lapse of several 
years, has once more gained its coveted accredit- 
Another fine compliment 
is the calling of two former M. U. H. S. gradu- 
the Alma 
Dorris, as history teacher; 


~]- 
Ciass. 


ing in the A 


ates to teach within walls of their 
Mater,— Genevieve 
and John Miller, who resigned his position in 
San 


Francisco school, to teach manual training 


and act as athletic coach. 
Ernest C. Hudspeth, principal of an Oakland 
grammar school, 


Modoc County. 


story-reader for boys and girls, “Oregon Chief.” 


visited his boyhood home in 
This is the scene of his recent 


The life, duties, and adventures of “Oregon 
Chief” and his young master on a Western 
cattle ranch are excellently told. The Modoc 


County Board of Education has adopted the 
book as a supplementary reader for second and 
Another child of Mr. Hudspeth’s 
“Hail the Flag,” 

panying flag exercise, is used and loved by our 


I Mrs. Lena C. CRABTREE, Alturas, 


third grades. 


pen, the song with its accom- 
boys and girls 
California 


* x * 

eer COLLEGE will celebrate its 

fortieth anniversary this year, October 13-15. 
The first unit of Scripps College for Women, 
the Eleanor Joy Toll Residence Hall, will be 
this Col- 
lege will be formally opened. This is the first 
advancement by the 


Claremont Colleges in a for- 
ward policy of collegiate federalism. 


dedicated on occasion, and Scripps 


active step in the new 


incorporation of 
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Books About Boys’ and Girls’ Reading 
DVENTURES IN READING by May 
Lamberton Becker, 1927. Stokes. 

A Century of Children’s Books by Florence 

V. Barry, 1923. Doran. 

Children’s Interests in Poetry by M. B. Huber 

1927. Rand, McNally. 

Children’s Reading by Lewis M. Terman and 
Margaret Lima. 1925. Appleton. 
Crossroads to Childhood by 

Moore. 1926. Doran. 
Literature for Children by Orton Lowe. 1914. 

Macmillan. 

A Mid-Century Child and Her Books by 

Caroline M. Hewins. 1926. Macmillan. 

Roads to Childhood by Anne Carroll Moore. 


and others. 


Anne Carroll 


1920. Doran. 
New Roads to Childhood by Anne Carroll 
Moore. 1923. Doran. 


A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Reading by 


Mary Graham Bonner. 1926. Funk and Wag- 
nalls. 

The Three Owls by Anne Carroll Moore. 
1925. Macmillan. 


For suggestions of other books and magazine 
articles on children’s reading, consult your pub- 
lic library or bookstore or the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers, 25 W. 33rd St., N. Y. 


* * * 


Co-operative Vocational Guidance 
NEW experiment in co-operative vocational 
guidance, in which men and women in the 
various occupational fields volunteered 
their services to help advise students to select 
the best work for them, is now being tried at 
the University High School in Oakland, accord- 
ing to F. H. Boren, principal. 


have 


A group of teacher-counselors, devoting part 
time to counseling and part time to teaching, 
form the staff. They have a definite time allot- 
ment within the daily schedule for counseling 
and are furnished the necessary office, informa- 
ion files and equipment with which to work. 

A number of students are assigned to each 
counselor, their 
The advantage of this is 


the continuation of 


who keeps them throughout 


high school career. 


that it permits unbroken 
confidence between the teacher and student. 
The weakness of this system is counteracted 
by this development of the co-operative voca- 
tional guidance plan, which, although it has 
only been used one year, has already justified 
the time and energy that it has cost. It is 
built upon the friendly co-operation of men and 
women in the field with the teachers in the 


schools to develop a well-balanced program. 
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Omega Dustless Crayons “The Shorthand We Have 
Every stick of Omega Dustless Crayons Been Waiting For 1? 


tested for strength and evenness of texture. 

Always reliable. Makes a brilliant white —Educators Say 

mark. No grit found in an Omega Dustless z 5 ] 

Crayon. Write for samples. _ “Instructors enjoy teaching it ; students en- 
joy studying it,’”’ one school principal writes 
Everywhere educators give high endorsement 
to Speedwriting, the simple, natural short- 
hand, written in the plain letters of the alpha- 
bet. Schools are adopting it; teachers are 
using it personally. 


Speedwritin 


U.S. PAT, OFF 


6 NATURAL SHORTHAND 


All the drudgery of teaching and learning 
shorthand is eliminated by this easy, scien- 
tific system. No signs and symbols, no tedi- 
ous practice or memory work. You put the 
familiar a-b-c’s to work at once 


EXTENSION COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


You can qualify to teach Speedwriting or 
learn it for personal use through our special 
Teacher’s Course, conducted on the correspon- 
dence plan. You can master the system thor- 


For over twenty-five years the accepted oughly in a few weeks of spare time study. 


Dustless Crayon for educational purposes, 
meeting all requirements’ pertaining to WRITE 
schools. Writes smooth and even. Easily 

erased and does not scratch the finest of Where 
blackboards. 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 


shal' we send your copy of the in- 
teresting booklet that tells the full story of 
Distributors Speedwriting? 
, 


WESTERN SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. re ’ er gare ner ce ‘. 2 sai 
1607 West 9th Street BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc., Dept. 160K 


Los Angeles California 200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LEITZ 
Miscroscopes 


869 Schools are using , . | 
this ideal textbook— . Send for literature 


JUNIOR TRAINING : Ne Th — 
FOR MODERN BUSINESS 8 oS casa 


jth Street 
Los Angeles 


Best for 
Schools 


TEXT AND BUSINESS FORMS SEPARATE 


If you have introduced a course in elementary 
business training, or if you contemplate start- 
ing suchacourse, be sure to become acquainted 
with this widely used text. Send for literature. 


Represented by W. Cairns Harper 


». 149 New Montgomery St. San Francisco | 
ccitieanen FOR TEXTBOOKS Sociol 











































































































































































































































































































Airplane Model Contest 
A MERICAN BOY begins in its October 

issue a series of airplane-model articles of 
We send 
a free reprint of each, month by month, to any 
teacher who wishes them. We think those who 
the 12 to 18 
1. They 


interest to teachers and boys. will 


will be 
address 
Managing Editor, American 
0 West Lafayette Blvd., De- 


deal with boys of ages 


especially intereste¢ should 


George F. Pierrot, 
Boy Magazine, 55 
troit, Michigan. 
The articles are by Merrill Hamburg, instruc- 
Detroit schools. Mr. 
the Airplane Model 
His pupils hold world’s 
record in airplane model duration flights. He 
tells how to build indoor planes that rise from 


tor in aviation in the 


Hamburg is secretary of 


League of America. 


the floor and remain in the air several minutes; 
outdoor speed planes that can travel 55 miles 
an hour or fly for a mile-and-a-half. These 


planes are inexpensive and not hard to build. 

The airplane model project will be climaxed 
in June when the official national indoor and 
will be held 
The winners will go to England, to 


outdoor model airplane contest 
in Detroit. 
British champions. 


compete against 


x * * 

combination leave of absence, planned by 
A Emma M. Cappel, of New York City, en- 
dorsed by the Public Education Association of 
that city and giving a teacher a year’s absence 
or giving them half pay with no cost to the 
city, is reported by Mr. Edward I. Cook, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors, C. T. A., and 
Chairman of the Council Committee on Sab- 
batical Leave. 

The New York Board of Education at pres- 
ent grants, for study and travel, a year’s leave 
of absence without pay; or a sabbatical leave, 
for seven and one-third months at the teacher’s 
salary less the cost of a substitute. 

The “combination leave” is a leave without 
pay for four and two-thirds month, coupled with 
and either preceding or following the sabbat- 
ical leave of seven and one-third months, thus 
making a full year. 

“Under the plan now in operation, sabbatical 
leave is without cost to the city. By the com- 
bination leave the city would save the difference 
between the teacher’s regular pay for four and 
two-thirds months and the substitute’s pay for 
the same period. It has been estimated that the 
combination leave yields a teacher two-fifths or 
more of his annual salary. For this reason, it 
is more desirable to the teacher than a year’s 
leave without pay.” 
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Competitive Teachers’ Societies 
HE problem of numerous competing state- 
wide educational organizations within a 
given state is being attacked in Washington, 
according to recent correspondence from Arthur 
L. Marsh, executive 
Education Association, 


secretary, 
with 
707 Lowman Building, Seattle. 


Washington 
headquarters at 


Our largest county, King, has made an at- 
tack on this problem for the county, states Mr. 
Marsh, and presents at the institute this month 
a new constitution which proposes to combine 
all county-wide teacher organizations outside 
of the city of Seattle under the county unit of 
the W. E. A. 
will be a real beginning and doubtless will ex- 
tend to state-wide organizations in time. 

E. T. Cameron, secretary of the Michigan 
Education Association, has reported upon an 
effort in his state to gather all of the state-wide 
organizations under the single banner of the 
Michigan Education Association. By this time 
much progress has been made in Michigan. 

ae ae 


If this proposal is adopted it 


Hallowe’en Suggestions 
TRADITIONAL air of dark mystery and 
the gay good fellowship of the harvest 
season combine to make Hallowe’en a night 
of interesting contrasts and to give it delightful 
possibilities for social gatherings. Beside the 
home party, neighborhood and community cele- 
brations have been gaining in favor, providing 
plenty of fun for young and old and with no 
aftermath of destroyed property. 

To meet the demand for new activities for 
Hallowe’en parties and carnivals, the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America at 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, has prepared 
a bulletin of Hallowe’en suggestions which they 
will send for the nominal charge of twenty-five 
cents. The bulletin contains directions for a 
“Ghostly Gambol,”’ a novel party devised by 
Era Betzner; an easily-presented playlet, “Wise 
Witch” by Lucy Barton, which has as charac- 
ters eleven girls; and suggestions for music. 

* * * 


Smee libraries are being installed more rap- 
idly than librarians with the necessary edu- 
cation and professional qualifications can be 
found to take charge of them, according to a 
recent issue of the United States Daily. 

The U. S. Bureau of Education says that the 
number of graduates in 1926 from library 
schools in the United States was 200 less than 
the number required to meet the need for gradu- 
ate librarians. 
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Our Best Advertisement 


“World Book Company Textbooks and Tests Make Good” 


Ask the Teachers Who Use Them 
Send for Catalogs 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


149 New Montgomery Street 


: Classroom~ 


usually means a successful teacher 


A= well chosen maps will have 
much to do with impressing facts 
on your pupils and creating a stimulat- 
ing atmosphere for the recitations in 
which they are engaged. Q History 
and geography maps—both are achal- 
lenge to his thinking, a stimulus to 
his imagination. OQ Start the 1927-28 
school year with maps chosen from 
the Johnston-Nystrom line of mate- 
rial for Geography, History and Bi- 
ology. Over a century of map making 
experience is your protection. Q Pin 
this adtoyour letterhead, tell us in what 
subject youare interested, mail and we 
shall be pleased to send you special in- 
inemaaianratidboeuadilt dadeahaabie, 


AJ.NYSTROM & Co. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES & CHARTS 
Western States Division 
45 Second St. 


Take Care 
of Your 
Future with Our 


7% INSURED 
THRIFT PLAN 


Ask for Particulars 
Metropolitan Guarantee 
Building Loan Ass’n 

915 Mission Street 

San Francisco, 
Calif. 





San Francisco kK 


San Francisco 


MULTISTAMP 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


The Portable Duplicator 


Adopted as standard equipment by the 
foremost school systems of the country. 


Is indispensable in the modern classroom. 
Ideal for quizzes, lessons, seatwork, ex- 
aminations, etc. Can be used on cheap, 
loose paper with utmost economy. Stencil 
may be removed and filed away 
for future use. 

You can Handwrite—Type— Draw 
Sketch or Trace 
Multistamp beats the Blackboard 
for speed in daily tests. The teacher needs 
it where seat work is of vital importance. 
Saves the strain of oral work. Helps to 
reduce the number of failures in the class. 
No mess; no burdensome preparation. 
Write for Illustrated Literature. 


THE MULTISTAMP CO. 
810 Flatiron Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
No. 5 Multistamp, Standard size, 
with complete equipment 
No. 3 Multistamp, half-letter size, 
with complete equipment 
Prices f. 0. b. San Francisco 


GOOD CLEAN PLAYS AND 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
The “House That Helps” is a good place to 
buy Entertainment Material of all publishers 
SOME NEW TITLES 
Hallowe’en Frolics for Litt'e Folks $ .40 
Pranks and Parties for Hallowe’en .40 
Thanksgiving Plays and Ways....... Z .40 
Thanksgiving School Programs.... .40 
Stunts and Features for Carnivals............ .50 
Funny Jokes for End Men RE 
Mistletoe and Holly 40 
Free Catalogue of Plays, Stunts, Operettas, 
Songs, Etc. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT 


HOUSE, INC. 
922 S. Ogden St., 
Denver, Colo. Also Franklin, Ohio 


~— 
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California Polytechnic School 
ALIFORNIA 
Luis Obispo, is making rapid and substantial 

progress under the leadership of President B. 

R. Crandall. 


Polytechnic School at San 


Junior College courses are now 
offered. Of special interest is the new course in 
aviation. The purpose of the ground work in 
aviation is to prepare students to go into the 
building and repair of airplanes and airplane 
motors. The aviation shop is located next to 
the auto shop in order that both shops may 
have the use of the same tool room and hand 
tools. 

Instruction is given in repair of motors, for 
which purpose there are on hand five airplane 
motors of different types. It is planned to 
begin construction of airplanes this fall. With 
the shop work the student attends classes in 
higher mathematics, strength of materials, and 
drafting. 
the Mechanics 
and 


Courses in Department are 
The former are for 
students who know what vocation they wish to 
follow. Under this work is offered in 
woodworking, machine shop, automobile repair 
work, ground work in aviation, electrical work, 
surveying and drafting. 


specialized general. 


head, 


The general course is for students who are 
mechanically inclined but who have not decided 
upon a vocation. In both specialized and gen- 
time of the students is about 


equally divided between shop and classroom, 


eral courses, the 


including laboratory. 
* * * 


Ibert E. Winship, veteran educational jour- 

nalist and school man, was in California 
May 27 to June 4, on his 66th trip to the Pacific 
Coast. All but the first two have been educa- 
tional lecture tours. The first was in 1876, the 
second in 1882 and the third 1888. He has never 
missed a year, and in the last three years there 
have been twelve round-trip lecture-tours from 
coast to coast. This trip from April 27th to 
July 27th was scheduled for lectures in 22 


states, traveling in 41 states, with 20,000 miles 
of travel. 


He is specializing in the South because, he 
says, “there is more educational virility there 
than elsewhere.” Early in this trip he was in 
the Carolinas. After the Seattle meeting he 
made the quickest possible run to South Caro- 
lina and Georgia; then to Kansas, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin. He went from California to lectures 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Utah, and to 
Seattle. 


The only states in which he did not travel in 
these three months were Vermont, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
South Dakota. 

His special interest in California was the 
meetings of the National and the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, which he 
thinks promise greater achievement than any- 
one has dreamed of. 

Dr. Winship towers above the prairie scen 
ery of American school-life like a mighty 
Shasta. Since 1886 he has been editor of the 
Journal of Education. He was born in Massa- 
chusetts, February 24, 1845, and began teaching 
in 1864. 


* * * 


— Vocational Guidance Association is- 
sues, eight times a year, its official journal, 
“The Vocational Guidance Magazine.” This is 
edited by John M. Brewer, and is published for 
the Association by the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, graduate school of education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge; Massachusetts. It 
is now in its fifth volume ($2.00 a year; 25 
cents a copy). 


The officers are: President, A. H. Edgerton, 
University of Wisconsin; First Vice-President, 
George E. Myers, University of Michigan; 
Second Vice-President, Mabelle Blake, Smith 
College, Treasurer, Susan J. Ginn, Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance, 15 Beacon street, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Secretary, Virginia Peeler, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Committee Chairmen are: Legislation, Mary 
Stewart, U. S. Junior Employment Service; 
Membership, Mary P. Corre, Cincinnati Public 
Schools; Nominations, Anna B. Pratt, White- 
Williams Foundation; Program, May Rogers 
Lane, Cleveland Public Schools, Publicity, 
Emma Pritchard Cooley, New Orleans Public 
Schools. 

A branch association for Southern California 
has headquarters at Hollywood. 


* * * 


ANSAS STATE READING CIRCLE has 

issued an attractive 48-page catalog for 1927- 
1928, which may be secured on application to 
F. L. Pinet, manager, 315 West Tenth Avenue, 
Topeka, Kansas. Part 1, the teachers list, illus- 
trates and describes three books for teachers 
reading. Part 2, the elementary school list, pic- 
tures and describes a large selection of books 
for grades 1 to 8, inclusive. Part 3, the Mis- 
cellaneous list, includes much excellent supple- 
mentary reading. 
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21st Annual 


Fall Term in Session 


REDIT toward issuance of 
the Special Secondary Cre- 
dential, Arts, Type, may be ob- 
tained thru attendance at Day, 
Evening, or Saturday Classes. 


For catalog, address 


F. H. Meyer, Director 


Broadway at College Avenue 


Oakland - - California 








The Draper Sanitary 


Roller Shade 





Patented Jaa. 8, 07, Aug. 7, '23 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 
This type of shade was awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial 
Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 
Are Distributed by 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 





It means lowered vitality 
and energy—depleted nerve 
force and mental exhaus- 
tion. At the first symptom 
of fatigue, try a teaspoonful 
of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate in a glass of cold 
water. Wonder- 
fully refreshing 
and invigorating. 
Soothes tired 
nerves. Supplies 
nourishing phos- 
phatestothe body. 
At all Druggists 


R 50 26 


omens 
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HORSFORDS 


ACID 


PHOSPHATE 


Service 





and Progress 


for Sixty 
Years 





THE OAKLAND BANK 


COMMERCIAL SAVINGS 


Established in 1867 


Trust SAFE Deposit 


12TH AND Broapway, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


(Savings Department at main bank open 
Saturday afternoon from 4:30 to 


raro7 
59727 


6:30) 











































Play in Education 
(Continued from Page 465) 


} 


self forth in overt deeds and into concrete form. 


It is only what you put the whole of yourself 


into that will give y 


tu a greater self in return. 
This characteristic of the true educational ex- 
by play and, to the full 
It is only in his play that 
the child’s whole power is called forth, that he 
gets himself entirely into what he does. Or 
in play he puts more than himself into it, more 
than was actually 


perience is possessed 


extent, by play alone. 


there, or would ever have 
existed, if called powerful en- 


chanter. Play 


for by a less 
is like a chemical reaction; in it 
the child’s nature leaps out toward its own and 
takes possession. 


* * * 


W. Taylor, Nebraska state superintendent 

e of public instruction, has ruled that state 
funds may not be used for parochial schools. 
This was in reply to a question as to whether a 
schoo! district may pay grade pupils’ tuition in 
a convent. 


State funds may not be used to transport any 
pupil {to a convent nor to pay the charges to a 
parent and allow him to use the money to pay 
board at a parochial school, his statement de- 
clares. Anyway, directly or indirectly, by which 
public school funds are transferred into the 
treasury of any church school is in violation of 


the constitution of the state. 


This applies not to one denomination alone, 
but to pupils of all religious faiths. Mr. Taylor 
added that his ruling was based on an opinion 
given him by O. S. Spillman, attorney-general. 


« * * 


A’ the Siskiyou County Teachers and Trus- 
tees Institute, held at Dunsmuir, August 
30 to September 1, 
President F. W. 
Teachers College; Deputy State Superintendent 
Sam M. Cohn; R. D. 
R. H. Swift and E. A. 
of California. 


addresses were given by 
Thomas of the Fresno State 
Professors 
Lee of the University 


Jones, and 


* * * 


Gini for Parent-Teacher work is 
a valuable 68-page bulletin based on the ex- 
periences of and published by the Parents and 
Teachers the Ethical Culture 
School, 35 Central Park West, New York City; 
price 50 cents. 
illustrated 


Association of 


It gives detailed practical and 
accounts of the working methods, 
standing committees, publications, and other ac- 


tivities of that and 


Association, should be of 
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much service to all workers in the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
* * x 


Camp Recreations and Pageants 
N ARI RUEF HOFER, now on the 


Coast, has had twenty years of practical 
and diversified experience in this field. 
years her recreation books for schools, 
camps, and playgrounds came into general use. 
The present volume is a handbook of outdoor 
fun, is published by the Associated Press, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City, and is listed 
at $2.00. 

The great Charles W. Eliot, educational seer 
and prophet, long ago declared the organized 
summer camp to be the most important step in 
education which America has given the world. 

Mari Hofer’s manual, of 227 pages, with nu- 
merous full-page plates and music, covers the 
whole range of camp activities, Indian themes, 


plays, entertainments, and _ patriotic 
* * ok 


The Elson Series 
HILDREN’S primers and primary reading 


Pacific 


Some 
ago 


material. 


materials are constantly becoming better 
and brighter. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
publishers, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
have issued a pictorial and typographic revision 
of the Elson Primer. There are many new pic- 
tures and three-color plates. The Elson Exten- 
sion Series, by the same firm, has issued a 
primer for its Child-Library Readers. The ex- 
tension reader uses practically the same vocabu- 
lary as the primer above-mentioned, but with 
no duplication of material. 

The Elson Pupil’s Hand-Chart for pre-primer 
work is fully explained in an accompanying 
teacher's manual. The chart comprises 32 
pages, paper covers, and with many colored pic- 
tures. 

* * * 

O SECURE credit for educational travel 
an Evanston teacher must submit in ad- 
vance for the Superintendent’s approval, a brief 
summary of the itinerary and main purposes 
of the trip. On return, the teacher shall sub- 
mit a comprehensive and illustrative interpreta- 
tive typewritten report of same to the Superin- 
tendent and Principals of District 75, bound in 
such a way that it will be available for use to 
all teachers. Semester hour value shall be de- 
termined by the report, but it will be limited 
to fifty per cent (50 per cent) of assigned sem- 
ester hours according to the salary schedule now 
in force—MasBeL DALtstroM, Secretary Teachers’ 

Council, Evanston, Illinois. 
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POISON OAK EXTRACT 
‘“BROEMMEL” 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY STANDARDIZED 
POISON OAK AND IVY SPECIFIC 


Put up according to HARRY E. ALDERSON, 
M. D., Clinical Professor of Medicine Derma- 
tology, Stanford University Medical School, 
San Francisco, California, and used by Dr. 
Alderson, Dr. 
William Good- 
ricke Donald 
and Associate 
Physicians, Uni- 
» versity of Cali- 
7 fornia, Berkeley 
and Los An- 
geles, Cal., the 
University of 
Oregon, Oregon 
State Agricultu- 
ral College, all 
city, county and 
state institutions 
in California 
and Oregon, in 
the _ successful 
treatment of 
Dermatitis Ve- 
nenata, due to 
Poison Oak and 
the building up 
of immunity. 


*BsROEMMEL” 
TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT OFF. 


Carried in stock by all prescription druggists 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


BROEMMEL LABORATORIES 


2501 California St. San Francisco 








Elwyn Artist Series 


Elwyn Artist Series of eleven noted musical 
events will be conducted this season in Scottish 
Rite Hall, San Francisco, on week-day evenings. 

It is five years since the Elwyn Artist Series was 
first announced in San Francisco and because it 
has met the demand for great music at reasonable 
cost, the Series continues to grow in popular favor. 

The Elwyn roster reveals a list of eleven of the 
world’s famous foremost musical celebrities. They 
are Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, November 10; 
Edward Johnson, tenor, November 23; Mary Lewis, 
soprano, January 20; Nikolai Orloff, pianist, Feb- 
ruary 9; Albert Spalding, violinist, February 20; 
John Powell, pianist, February 20; Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto, March 8; Hulda Lashanska, soprano, 
March 16; London String Quartet, March 26; Flor- 
ence Austral, soprano, Apri! 11; Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone, April 23. 


* * * 


Two New Textbooks 

IN OUR TIMES—Source-readers in American his- 
tory No. 5—Selected and annotated by Albert 
Bushnell Hart, of Harvard University, historian 
of the George Washington Bicentenary Commis- 
sion, with the collaboration of John Gould Curtis 
and an introduction for teachers by Mary L. 
Sawyer, of the Springfield Technical High School. 
530 p., il. The Macmillan Company, 1927. 

THE NEW MATHEMATICS—Book Three. The 
social uses of mathematics—By John C. Stone 
State Normal School, Montclair, New Jersey. 

360 p., il. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 1927. 
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The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of 
THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


A Helping Hand Avcuvul 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3! 
For 50 or more 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5'/2x8 
For 25 or more 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12 
For 5 or more 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects or 25 for 
Children or 25 Historical Subjects. Size 
516x8. 

Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 

$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Size 22x28 inc!uding the margin. 

Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 
our beautiful 64-page CATALOGUE 
of 1600 miniature illustrations. 


‘The Perry Pictures ©. 


Box 24, Malden, Mass. 


Essential 
Language Habits 


CowAN-BETZ-CHARTERS 


This Series is based upon the results 
of a nation-wide scientific investigation 
of the language and grammar needs of 
pupils. It presents the language essen- 
tials which deal with common difficul- 
ties and means of controlling them. 


Projects, exercises, and games arouse 
and hold the interest of the pupils at the 
same time that they afford the drill upon 
correct forms necessary to establish hab- 


its of correct usage. 


Teachers’ Manual to Accompany Books 
Silver, Burdett and Company 


New York Newark Boston 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Pictures in Visual Education 
(Continued from Page 472) 

If every possessor of a rare picture or 
book, a beautiful Greek vase, a unique ring, a 
treasure from a far country, an ancient musical 
instrument, possessions with an interesting his- 
tory, autographs of famous people, strange birds 
or beasts or customs, if such an owner would 
hold in the background of his mind that he must 
share these things with the community, then is 
realized the unique opportunity which enables 
parents to become partners in the great venture 
of public education.” 

I wished to test these views of mine, so I 
asked one of my old teachers, “What is Educa- 
tion?” 


school. 


He replied, “It is that which gives one 
the ability to think clearly, to speak accurately, 
and to act intelligently.” 

This is not very different from the definition 
of the old Arab, who said: “It is the ability to 
shoot straight and to speak the truth.” 


* * * 


College Instructors’ Salaries 


J. W. CRABTREE, Secretary 
National Education Association 


EPRESENTATIVE Assembly of the Na- 


tional Education Association has directed 
that a careful study of college professor’s sala- 
ries be made during the coming school year. In 
many colleges instructors and professors are 
being paid on a prewar basis. 

This startling fact is pointed out in a letter I 
have just received from the president of a lead- 
ing college in West Virginia. He says: The 
young people whom we graduate each June go 
out into high schools to teach at salaries averag- 
ing considerably above that paid to those who 
have taught them. We know this should not be. 

Some of them would borrow and go ahead to 
school were it not for the fact that they can see 
no way to repay the borrowed money. Practic- 
ally every other profession, outside of the min- 
istry, holds within itself the possibility of mak- 
ing not only a comfortable living but the ac- 
cumulation of a degree of wealth. The college 
professorship holds no such possibility. 

I have many letters from college presidents 
expressing alarm over the salary situation. They 
see the large freshman classes passing into the 
hands of untrained instructors who receive less 
pay than that of leading public school teachers. 
It is no wonder that a university president re- 
ports that 58 percent of the freshman class 
drops out before the end of the junior year. 


The public has a right to demand a high 
type of instruction for these big freshman and 









sophomore classes. It should investigate the 
reasons why the promising high school 
graduates sent to the college or univer- 


sity drop out before completing their 
first year. 


OLLEGE professors as a rule are interested 
especially in their subjects and in their 
technical organization. They are not very active 
in the profession; although some of the best 
workers in the Association belong to this class. 
Their work, in the absence of fraternal relation- 
ships, moulds them into technicians and indi- 
viduals. They do not look after their own wel- 
fare problems. The college president is help- 
less unless backed up by profession and public. 
The state and national associations are to 
investigate conditions and to place the actual 
facts before the college authorities and before 
the public. I predict immediate results. It is 
not a college problem half so much as a com- 
munity problem. In the face of facts, what 
community will permit these conditions to con- 
tinue from year to year? The community that 
believes in having professionally trained teach- 
ers in the public schools would be unwilling to 
put up with inefficient teaching in the college. 
The public will stand for such incomes for 
instructors and professors as will attract good 
teachers to the college and such as will provide 
the dignity and comfort which the college in- 
structor deserves along with the other mem- 
bers of the profession. It will not be satisfied 
with less than that. 


T THE recent Seattle Convention of the 

N. E. A. the following resolution was 
passed by the Board of Directors and by the 
Representative Assembly: 

“The secretary is instructed to co-operate with 
the officers of state and local associations in ac- 
quainting the public and the college authorities 
with the importance of retaining an efficient fac- 
ulty in the college and with the necessity of pay- 


ing better salaries to instructors, assistant profes- 
sors and to professors to accomplish that end. 


“He is further authorized to use the research 
division in collecting information on the question 
of salaries in colleges as such information is needed 
by state and local associations in promoting better 
pay for members of college faculties.” 

Secretary J. W. Crabtree has called for co-oper- 


ation from the state associations. Any member 


of the California Teachers’ Association who has 
suggestions or specific recommendations is in- 
vited to send them to the Sierra Educational 
News or direct to Mr. Crabtree, at 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
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New Third Edition—Completely Revised 
ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL MECHANICS 


J. M. JAMESON, author of this well-known text, has brought the contents up-to-date by numer- 


ous additions and various changes. 
introductory text for engineering schools. 
J. M. Jameson is the editor. 

320 pages. 


The book is to be used in manual training courses, and as-:an 
It belongs to the Wiley Technical Series, of which 


5 by 7%. 


Cloth, $2.25. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc,, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Technical Book Company, 525 Market Street, San Francisco, California, Agents 


The Junior College 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM M. PROCTOR of 

the Department of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, together with nine junior college execu- 
tives, has prepared a noteworthy volume, “The 
Junior College: Its Organization and Adminis- 
tration.” The Stanford University Press is pub- 
lisher. The volume was ready October 1. 

It is a joint study of the junior college in 
practical operation, prepared under the editor- 


ship of Professor Proctor. The introduction is 


by President Ray Lyman Wilbur. Nine of the 
authors are junior college executives, including 
such men as J. B. Lillard, Frank Waters 
Thomas, M. E. Hill, A. C. Olney, etc. The con- 
tents are: 


Introduction, Ray Lyman Wilbur, president, Stan- 
ford University. 

I. “California’s Contribution to the Junior Col- 
lege Movement,” William M. Proctor, professor of 
Education, Stanford University. 

II. “The Functions of the Junior Col'ege,” Frank 
Waters Thomas, president, Fresno State Teachers 
College. 

IIl. ‘Steps in the Organization of the Junior Col- 
lege,”” Merton E. Hill, principal, Chaffey Union 
Junior College. 

IV. “The Junior College Faculty,” 
Morris, dean, Modesto Junior College. 

V. “The Junior 
Waters Thomas. 

VI. “Administrative Problems of the Large Rural 
Junior College,” Merton E. Hill. 

VII. Administration of the Small Public Junior 
College,” A'bert C. Olney, president, Marin Junior 
College. 

VIII. “The City Junior College,” Jeremiah B. 
Lillard, president, Sacramento Junior College. 

IX. “Student Activities in the Junior College,” 
William D. Fuller, professor of psychology, Modesto 
Junior College. 

X. “Co-operative Part-Time Work in the Junior 
College,” Arthur G. Paul, director, Riverside Jun- 
ior College, and Howard H. Bliss, director of co- 
operative education, Riverside Junior College. 

XJ. “The Six-Four-Four Plan of Educational Re- 
organization,” Wi'liam F,. Ewing, principal, Pasa- 
dena Junior College. 

XII. “The Place of the Junior College in Educa- 
tional Reorganization,” William M. Proctor. 

XIII. “The Junior College Transfer in the Uni- 
versity,” Walter Crosby Eells, associate professor 
of education, Stanford University. 


Charles S&S. 


College Curriculum,” Frank 


For Visual Instruction 


Delineascope No. 2, for Lantern Slides and 
anything printed. A four-foot picture at 15 
feet. New condition. Also many lantern slides 
for science. Microscope slides for botany. All 
or part very cheap. 

LARRANCE PAGE 
2334 Roosevelt Avenue Berkeley, California 


The Best Educational Games | 


ENGLISH—HISTORY—LATIN 
Suitable for Both Grades and High School 
Nothing comparable to these games for 
instruction and entertainment. Used and 
approved throughout the country. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Games 
SYNTACTIC BOOK CO. 
2088 Lunt Avenue Chicago, Tlinois 


OPTOMETRY | | 


A Scientific Pursuit with an Assured Future 
Not Overcrowded 
Course Completed in Two Years 
Col'ege Entrance Requirements 
Send Now for Bulletin of Optometry 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 
1101 Wright & Callender Building 
Los Angeles California 


MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 
Your pupils deserve the best coping saw. The 
F. P. M. cuts wood, iron or bakelite at any 
angle. Unequalled for sturdy, lasting con- 
struction and fine workmanship. Blades of 

. finest tempered steel 
1 F. P. M. Coping 

Saw and 7 blades 

sent prepaid $1 


RECOMMENDED 
Used in many schvuois throughout the country 
including Gary, Des Moines, Berkeley and 
Chicago Public Schools. Heartily endorsed by 
all carpenter unions and used exc'usively by 
most carpenters. Teachers—Write for special 
discounts and circulars. 3722 N. Ashland Ave. 


F. P. MAXSON Chicago 


XIV. “Annotated Bibliography,” Walter Crosby 
Eells. 

The timeliness of such a study is obvious, in 
view of the rapid growth of the junior college 
movement in California as in other states. The 
fact that these men are actively engaged in 
junior college work, and are here setting forth 
the results of their experience, makes the book 
of real importance to the educational world 
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California Curriculum Commission 

HE newly appointed California State Com- 

mission to study and make recommendations 
for the revision of the public school curriculum 
comprises the following: L. E. Chenoweth, Ba- 
kersfield, Superintendent of Kern County; Fred 
M. Hunter, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland; 
Merton E. Hill, principal, Ontario High School 
and Junior College; John A. Hockett, Univer- 
sity of California; Nell Breen, San Diego school 
principal; Gladys E. Moorhead, Los Angeles 
teacher; Julia L. Hahn, director of kindergarten 
primary education, San Francisco; Willa M. 
Marsh, mathematics instructor, Fresno Junior 
High School; Ethel Salisbury, director of the 
Los Angeles department of course-of-study, and 
Mrs. Katherine Barnett, music instructor, Santa 
Barbara Teachers College. 

* * * 

LEANLINESS JOURNAL is a new bulle- 

tin published occasionally by the Cleanli- 
ness Institute of 45 East Seventeenth Street, 
New York City. The new Institute is a public 
service organization dedicated to higher stand- 
ards of cleanliness in personal and community 
life. It is an agency for research and fact find- 
ing, and an instrument for the dissemination of 
knowledge thus obtained. Dealing broadly with 
its subject, the Institute will emphasize the re- 
lationship of cleanliness to character, self-re- 
spect and the higher values of life, as well as to 
practical questions of health, comfort and effi- 
ciency. 

The Institute will occupy a field that is dis- 
tinctive, yet related to many others. It will co- 
operate with schools, with health and social ser- 
vice agencies, and with other organizations 
whose purposes are related to cleanliness. The 
general director is Roscoe C. Edlund. Sally 
Lucas Jean is school consultant, and Julia B. 


Tappan is director of the school department. 
ok * * 
Weber in Arizona 

F. WEBER & COMPANY have recently had 
a constructed for the use of their Phoenix, Ari- 
zona branch office a new building, a picture of 
which was shown in our September issue. It is 50 
feet in width by 150 feet in depth. The front is 
plate glass, pressed brick and ti'e wtih pitched 
roof. It is one story in height, but so constructed 
that additional stories may be added as required. 

The building was erected next door to their for- 
mer location on West Washington Street and was 
ready for occupancy July 1. It will accommodate 
liberal stocks of their various lines of school furni- 
ture, supplies, theatre and church seating and 
office furniture. 

The schools and other pub'tic institutions in the 
rapidly growing State of Arizona are adequately 
served from the Phoenix office, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Hilliard T. Brooke. 
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THE TEST OF PRINTING 


She Conclusions of “Prominent Educators 


William J. Bogan, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools of the Department of Education, 
Chicago, writes: “Through its strong appeal 
to boys, the printing course has acquired great 
importance in the Junior High School. The 
practical value of printing is great, for aside 
from its trade features, it appeals alike to the 
artist, the advertiser, the editor, the reporter, 
the business man, the author.” 


Emma V. Tindal, Principal of the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., writes: “To my mind, printing is 
an educational agency of undoubted value. 
When included in a school curriculum, it may 
be employed to motivate instruction in vari- 
ous studies, such as punctuation, composition, 
gtammar, spelling, mathematics, science, and 
art. And it will also afford an opportunity for 
acquired and worth-while manual skill.” 
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P Susan “Dorsey, Superintencent of 
Schools, Los Angeles, California, writes: “It 
is a matter of importance that through the 
school printshop a large number of young 
people have become familiar with the different 
styles of type, with the setting up of forms, and 
with the vocabulary of printing, and the re- 
lated arts of making cuts, prints and the like.” 


James M. Glass, Director of Junior High 
Schools, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
writes: “Printing is incorporated into Junior 
High School program of studies in a majority 
of instances as part of a general shop organiza 
tion. The aim is not vocational education, but 
general industrial arts training. Where the trp 
out purposes of a general shop need not be 
restricted to the industrial activities of a given 
community it seems advisable to add printing 
as one of the projects of a general shop plan.” 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING PRINTING INSTALLATIONS, WRITE 


F. K. PHILLIPS, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


THREE HUNDRED COMMUNIPAW AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





American Seating Superiority 


| Where the needs of 
the child are given first 
consideration, there 
you will find “Ameri- 
can” seating equip- 
ment. 


Visit any “American” 


equipped classroom for 
proof of “American” 
Aste Universal wil Gnd-the acts, “aut Unirat Tebe 
tected” child . . . the 
child who has been 
provided hygienic ad- 
vantages. Erect, well 
developed, strong 
bodies greet you. Ex- 
cellence of physical 
development is the 
rule... not the excep- 
Steel Adjustable Box Desk and Chair peciess- Educational PEOR: 
No. 114 ress is assisted by 
correct “American” 
‘seating. 


American Seating Company ~ 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago + -: Illinois 


53 Distributors --The Factory is in Michigan, but the Svapice is Local ta you 
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. F. WEBER & COMPANY, Distributors 


San sini Mission St. Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Phoenix, Ariz.—524 W. Washington St. Reno, Nevada Fresno—1317 Van Ness Ave. 





